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NEWS NOTES 


Summer Workshops. During the 
coming summer three Workshops 
will be sponsored by the Progres- 
sive Education Association. One 
will be located at Mills College, 
Oakland, California; one at the 
Colorado Women’s College, Den- 
ver, Colorado; and one at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York. 

These Workshops have been es- 
tablished by the Association as a re- 
sult of national interest in the re- 
ports and experimentations of com- 
mittees and commissions of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in 
the field of the secondary school 
curriculum. A distinguished staff 
of leaders will be present at each 
Workshop to participate with the 
students in discussions, and plan- 
ning for curriculum revision. While 
leaders will report the work of 
these various commissions, their 
emphasis will be on assisting stu- 
dents in the utilization of such ma- 
terials as seem desirable in the re- 
construction of the curriculum in 
the secondary schools from which 
the teachers come. 

The program of the Workshops 
has no formal classes, lectures or 
scheduled hours. It will be built 
in terms of the needs and interests 
of the individual student and the 
group. Discussion groups will be 
set up in those areas where the 
teachers request assistance and 


guidance. Classes on the study of 
adolescence and the needs of ado- 
lescents in relation to curriculum 
reconstruction of the schools will 
be open to all students. 

These Workshops are established 
primarily for mature and advanced 
teachers who have been conducting 
experiments in their own schools 
and who desire the freedom and 
stimulation that such workshop 
programs offer. 

The following areas will be rep- 
resented at each Workshop: social 
studies; literature and language 
arts; the sciences; the arts and 
music; mathematics; family life; 
radio materials; guidance and the 
study of adolescents ; physical edu- 
cation and health. Throughout all 
groups the problems of evaluating a 
new curriculum will be stressed. 

Arrangements for credit at uni- 
versities and colleges for this work 
may be made by students if desired. 
Further details about each work- 
shop will be available on request 
from the Executive Secretary. Be- 
cause the enrollment at each work- 
shop is limited to one hundred 
twenty-five students, it would be 
well to submit an application for 
admission early. Registration for 
all Workshops is made through the 
Executive Secretary, whose address 
is Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 310 West Ninetieth Street, 
New York City. 
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Curriculum Planners Meet with 
Educational Policies Commission. 
Seeking to evaluate, in the light of 
current conditions, the “Seven 
Cardinal Principles” first published 
twenty years ago, representatives 
of ten state curriculum planning 
bodies met with the subcommittee 
on objectives of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Sunday, 
February 27, at Atlantic City, to 
discuss a forthcoming pronounce- 
ment of the Commission on the 
purposes of education. Chairman 
A. J. Stoddard and seven members 
of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission met with invited guests 
from the several states to determine 
means of implementing the re-stated 
objectives of education most effec- 
tively in professional circles. A 
number of practical suggestions 


were offered for incorporation into 


a statement to be presented to the 
Educational Policies Commission at 
its regular meeting in April. It is 
anticipated that this document, 
when available, will be more im- 
mediately useful to curriculum 
workers throughout the country by 
virtue of having passed through 
such a seasoning process. 


Childhood Education Convention. 
The Forty-Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, meeting in the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, in Cincin- 
nati, April 19-23, 1938, will have 
for its theme “Current Opportuni- 
ties and Difficulties in Childhood 
Education.” William H. Kilpatrick 
will address the first general session 
on “Difficulties That Beset Us,” 
and will participate in other ses- 
sions throughout the conference. 
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Miss Ruth Streitz, Professor of 
Education, University of Cincinnati, 
will direct the study classes and 
will conduct the final symposium 
on “The Next Step in Childhood 
Education.” 


Conference on Reading Problems. 
The College of Education of Butler 
University will hold a conference 
on reading during the week of June 
13, 1938. Meetings will be held 
each afternoon for three hours. 
During the first three afternoons a 
review of recent research and sur- 
vey of modern methods of teach- 
ing will be made. On the next two 
afternoons a diagnostic and reme- 
dial program will be discussed. 
Each morning a demonstration 
group will be conducted in the 
reading clinic. 


Cooperation Is Requested. The 
staff of the School of Education of 
Stanford University requests the 
cooperation of superintendents of 
cities of 25,000 population who 
have received a questionnaire from 
a graduate student on the subject 
of leadership in curriculum de- 
velopment. To date 159 cities have 
responded and have been sent the 
questionnaire booklet to be filled 
out by the curriculum director. This 
study will bring together important 
facts concerning the theory and 
practice of curriculum leadership. 


School Faculty Cooperates in Re- 
viewing Educational Periodicals. 
The faculty of the J. C. Murphy 
Junior High School, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, has developed an ingenious 
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method of keeping up with articles 
in the educational press. Each 
teacher selects one journal each 
month and agrees to write a brief 
review of at least one article. The 
reviews are mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to the entire faculty. Toa 
lesser degree books are also in- 
cluded in this plan. In this way 
more than thirty professional 
magazines are covered each month. 
Mr. H. O. Burgess, the principal, 
reports that the calls for educational 
magazines have quadrupled since 
the plan was put into effect. 


Free Pamphlets on Current Af- 
fairs. The Twentieth Century 
Fund conducts disinterested inves- 
tigations of current social and eco- 
nomic problems. To give the widest 


possible distribution to the findings 
of its research staffs and special 
committees, the fund has prepared 
upon the basis of these materials 


Public Policy Bulletins. These 
brief but authoritative bulletins 
cover the following topics: Hidden 
versus Income Taxes, Double Tax- 
ation, Sales Taxes, Old-Age Se- 
curity, and Chain Store Taxes, and 
are available upon written request, 
without charge. In addition, brief 
leaflets have been prepared, in a 
similar manner, on the following 
subjects: Credit and the National 
Debt, Big Business, and Old-Age 
Security, and these, too, are avail- 
able upon written request without 
charge. The office of the Twentieth 
Century Fund is at 330 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 


College Course in Cooperation. 
An advanced course in consumers’ 
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cooperatives, financed by a grant 
of $2,500 from the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, was instituted at Antioch ~ 
College this autumn. “This course 

. called ‘The Cooperative Move- 
ment in Theory and Practice,’ is a 
study of cooperatives in Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden, England, and the 
United States. Students who en- 
roll in it are required, under the 
Antioch work-study plan, to alter- 
nate work at the college with jobs 
in various cooperative enterprises 
over the country in order to obtain 
practical experience as well as 
theory. The course will supple- 
ment the orientation course in the 
cooperative movement which is of- 
fered by members of the depart- 
ment of social science in collabora- 
tion with visiting instructors from 
the Ohio Farm Bureau.” 


Legislature Approves Course in 
Cooperation. “The Minnesota 
State Legislature, at its special ses- 
sion this summer, followed the lead 
of the Wisconsin legislature a year 
earlier and approved the teaching 
of courses in Consumers Coopera- 
tion and Cooperative Marketing in 
the elementary and_ secondary 
schools of the state. To make the 
measure effective it appropriated 
$5,000 to be used to prepare suit- 
able outlines and study material. 
The North Dakota legislature ap- 
proved a bill sponsored by the 
Farmers Union to make a course 
in Cooperative Studies elective in 
the high schools of the state. Last 
fall Wisconsin students in high 
schools, vocational schools and col- 
leges began their second year of co- 
operative study.” 
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Education of Foreign Language 
Groups. The California School 
Supervisors Association, Southern 
Section, has organized to study the 
problem of adaptation of curric- 
ulum to the needs of children from 
homes in which a foreign language 
is spoken. On December 5, a 
demonstration meeting was held at 
Garfield School, Santa Monica, a 
school serving a foreign district. 
Particular interest centered around 
block building activities in the kin- 
dergarten and first grades. Miss 
Ethel Salisbury, Educational Con- 
sultant for the Santa Monica City 
Schools has been directing experi- 
mental work in block building dur- 
ing the past several years. The 
block building activities were par- 
ticularly effective in stimulating 
language expression so important 
in the program for foreign children. 
The committee proposes to make a 
study covering practice in schools 
handling children of foreign par- 
entage and to issue suggestions and 
recommendations for needed cur- 
ricular adaptations. 


Music Education in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Through a co- 
operative enterprise of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Edu- 
cation and the California-Western 
Music Conference, a publication is 
in process of preparation present- 
ing all aspects of the music pro- 
gram in the elementary schools. 
Particular emphasis has been made 
on the place of music in an inte- 
grative curriculum, the creative ap- 
proach to music experiences, and 
instrumental music in the elemen- 
tary schools although all phases of 
a complete music program have been 
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presented. This publication is de- 
signed to provide the broad basis 
upon which local communities may 
set up specific curriculum in music 
rather than as a definite course of 
study. The publication is being 
prepared by the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education and _ Rural 
Schools and will be available for 
distribution as a California State 
Department of Education publi- 
cation under the title Music Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School. 


A School of General Studies. 
Wayne University has centralized 
instructional activities for “non- 
matriculated” students who are 
taking non-credit work, or who are 
taking regular work but who are 
not candidates for degrees into a 
new administrative unit to be 
known as the “School of General 
Studies.” Offerings of the school 
will include a two-year core curric- 
ulum in general studies for students 
who are high-school graduates but 
who do not meet regular entrance 
requirements, and a number of vo- 
cational and semi-professional pro- 
grams, such as secretarial science, 
merchandising, and advertising. 
Students may be transferred to 
other colleges and schools within 
the university when they meet the 
admission requirements of those 
units. The new school will con- 
cern itself mainly with high school 
graduates wishing general college 
work but not a four-year program, 
high-school graduates wishing ad- 
vanced technical or sub-professional 
training not in regular professional 
curriculums, and adult part-time 
students who wish collegiate work 
for specific avocational purposes. 
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Short Term Technical Courses. 
The interest in short term semi- 
professional and technical courses 
is beginning to show itself in the 
curriculum of colleges and univer- 
sities. The University of the State 
of New York has recently an- 
nounced a two-year course in tech- 
nical electricity which will be given 
at the New York School of Agri- 
culture, at Alfred University, and 
at St. Lawrence University. The 
State School of Agriculture at 
Morrisville, N. Y., will now offer 
a course in automobile mechanics 
to prepare for such occupations as 
garage mechanic, automobile elec- 
trician, service-station manager, 
and operator of a small business 
enterprise. A course in watch and 


clock repairing has been provided 
to give training in that field, as well 
as in jewelry repairing and engrav- 


ing. 


Another California Teachers’ 
Guide. The California State De- 
partment of Education has in 
preparation the third volume of its 
Teachers’ Guide series. Two com- 
prehensive volumes of approxi- 
mately 650 pages each have pre- 
viously appeared under the titles: 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment, Manual for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teachers, and Teachers’ 
Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades. The third 
volume, which will be of similar 
scope, will appear under the title: 
Teachers’ Guide to Development in 
Early Adolescence. School systems 
throughout the state have con- 
tributed the material designed to 
present a comprehensive view of 
best educational procedures for the 
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early adolescent period. Emphasis 
in the volume will be placed upon 
the implications of growth needs 
and the relation between guidance 
and curriculum. 

California has no state course of 
study and it is not the policy of the 
state to prescribe detailed require- 
ments for schools in the state school 
system. Under the authority vested 
in the State Curriculum Commis- 
sion, established in 1927, the basic 
scope of the curriculum has been 
prepared to serve as a guide to local 
school systems in developing cur- 
ricular material. The volumes rep- 
resent an endeavor to formulate in 
definite terms the theory underlying 
the best practice already existing in 
many schools and to give illustra- 
tion of these practices which will be 
of practical value in guiding teach- 
ers to the development of more ef- 
fective classroom procedures. 


Framework of Integrated Sec- 
ondary Curriculum. In attempting 
to make progress toward an inte- 
grated secondary curriculum, the 
Denver Public Schools have agreed 
upon the following types of courses: 
(1) Core Course, (2) Special Inter- 
est Courses, (3) Fields Courses. 
The core course constitutes that part 
of the total school curriculum in 
which an endeavor is made to assist 
all pupils in meeting those needs that 
are most common to them and to 
society without regard to any sub- 
ject matter classification. Special 
interest courses include those 
courses which are frankly intended 
to meet the special needs, interests, 
and abilities of particular pupils. 
In some schools it may seem desir- 
able to include an intermediate 
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classification of fields courses that 
are more generalized in nature than 
special interest courses. Such 
courses are often referred to as 
survey courses. They may serve 
as a means of transition from the 
core course to special interest 
courses, although that would not 
always be necessary. 


Curriculum Study in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Under the guidance of 
Dr. Zenos E. Scott, recently elected 
Superintendent of Schools, the cur- 
riculum principles, formulated dur- 
ing the school year of 1935-36, have 
been critically studied and several 
significant changes have been made. 
To help stimulate an interest in 
some of the present-day curriculum 
problems and a wider knowledge 
of the relation of these problems to 
the improvement in pupil learning 
and in classroom teaching, a bulletin 
using the curriculum principles as 
a basis was prepared during 1936- 
37 by Miss Elizabeth Breckinridge, 
director of elementary school cur- 
riculum. This bulletin has been re- 
vised and is now being used by 
faculty discussion groups through- 
out the school system. A number 
of committees are at work prepar- 
ing new materials for the different 
grades of the elementary school and 
revising present courses of study. 
The present progress is such that 
by June, 1938, considerable ma- 
terial will be ready for use and 
further experimentation in the ele- 
mentary schools of Louisville. 


Curriculum Revision in the 
Henry Ford School, Dearborn. A 
program was introduced last fall 
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for the purpose of developing edu- 
cational policies and procedures 
which are the most effective in 
facilitating growth and development 
of children. The staff of teachers 
working cooperatively are utilizing 
as consultants Dr. Laura Zirbes of 
Ohio State University, Dr. Willard 
Olson of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Wooden and Mr. 
Koopman of the Michigan State 
Department of Education. Dr, Zir- 
bes will assist in reorganizing con- 
tent subjects—reading, writing, etc. 
—around child and community 
needs. Dr. Olson will supervise ac- 
tivities involved in appraisal in 
terms of child needs, and in revis- 
ing procedures in measurement— 
recording and appraising child 
growth. Mr. Wooden, who is 
Counselor in Education of Excep- 
tional Children for the State of 
Michigan, will direct efforts in re- 
organizing the program for admin- 
istration of pupil personnel. Mr. 
Koopman, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, State of 
Michigan, will help in coordinating 
efforts and in indicating the trend 
in the program. 


Elementary Science Units. The 
New Rochelle Science Units Com- 
mittee is preparing a new series of 
bulletins for elementary science. 
These will furnish subject matter 
and suggest various practical teach- 
ing techniques. There will be a 
bulletin each month, beginning with 
January, 1938. The subscription 
price for ten bulletins per year is 
$1.50. Ten copies, or more, of any 
one bulletin will be sold at the same 
rate. Single copies are 25c each. 
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A FUNCTIONAL HEALTH COURSE 


By H. G. McMutien 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Our experimentation with a 
functional health course at Wis- 
consin High School is now in its 
fifth year. The health course is a 
part of the experimental program 
being carried on in cooperation with 
the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion’s eight-year study of secondary 
education. Our whole experimental 
program consists of four core con- 
stants set up under the following 
headings: 
1. Education for Leisure Time. 
2. Education for Vocations and 
for College Life. 
Education for 
Living. 

4. Education for Health. 


Community 


It has been our primary objec- 
tive in each of these four constants 
to emphasize at all times, problems, 
the solution of which will enable the 
pupil to make an adjustment to our 


complex civilization. That is what 
we mean by the term “functional,” 
as applied to these courses. 

In setting up the problems in 
these different areas, the teacher 
has found it necessary to invade 
many different subject matter fields. 
Any information that is necessary 
for the satisfactory solution of a 
problem is included in the unit with 
no regard to subject matter bound- 
aries. In constants so broad and 
inclusive as those named, no teach- 
er is adequately trained for com- 
plete leadership in any one of them. 
Thus when it becomes necessary in 
the solution of a problem to use in- 
formation that is not familiar to the 
teacher in charge of the constant, 


teachers or others in the commu- 
nity who are better equipped to pre- 
sent this information are consulted. 
After the problem is made clear to 
them, their aid in its solution is 
requested. 

Health education, as we define it, 
has taken the initiative in giving the 
pupil more than just exercise and 
recreation. We, in the health units, 
are attempting to give the pupil in- 
formation about himself and _ his 
environment that will not only aid 
him in maintaining or improving 
his present state of health, but also 
will allow him to meet future needs 
as they arise, intelligently, by know- 
ing the underlying causes and facts, 
rather than thoughtlessly, as so 
many adults are now doing, by lis- 
tening to the radio announcer, the 
chiropractor, the corner druggist, 
or equally uninformed but “anxious 
to prescribe” friends. 

By presenting the work in prob- 
lem form and by teaching the un- 
derlying principles and applying 
them to daily life situations we are 
attempting to develop not only cor- 
rect health habits but appropriate 
attitudes as well. Our problems are 
based upon the needs of pupils as 
revealed by the results of recent 
authentic investigations, and by re- 
ports of educational, medical, and 
industrial organizations. Local and 
national mortality and morbidity 
statistics also furnish problems on 
such topics as the control and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, cancer, and 
syphilis. 
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We adapt our units to the pupils, 
rather than the pupils to the units. 
Careful consideration is given to 
questions raised during or preced- 
ing the study of a particular topic. 
This often results in the necessity 
for much revision and change in 
the original plans, but such change 
is essential if one is to meet the 
needs of pupils by supplying func- 
tional information. If only a few 
pupils are interested in a specific 
problem, a committee is organized 
to work on that problem. If only 
one individual is interested in the 
problem, because it happens to per- 
tain to his own state of health, he 
is encouraged to work on that prob- 
lem alone with the instructor acting 
as a guide and advisor. Examples 
of such problems would be individ- 
ual cases of overweight, acne, dia- 
betes, or slight physical deformities. 

The results of the medical ex- 
aminations that are required of all 
the pupils are studied carefully by 
the instructor for possible clues as 
to what should be emphasized. 
Foot defects, spine curvatures, 
overweight or underweight, need 
for glasses, thyroid enlargements 
and skin disorders can quite often 
be improved by making the pupil 
aware of his condition and then 
pointing out how medical care or a 
change in habits may benefit his 
health. The importance of these 
conditions to future good health 
can be made known only by a care- 
ful study of the unhygienic habits 
that were responsible for their de- 
velopment and the hygienic prac- 
tices that will lead to their im- 
provement. 

A survey of the school buildings 
and grounds by pupils may reveal 
certain unhygienic conditions that 
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need to be improved. Washrooms, 
shower rooms, and classrooms may 
need to be kept in a more sanitary 
condition. Improvements may be 
necessary in methods of lighting, 
ventilating, and heating. Desks and 
chairs may require adjustment. 
When these needs are made known 
to the other pupils, the administra- 
tors and teachers, we usually find 
efforts made to meet them. 

A community survey of the avail- 
able health agencies has yielded 
many interesting problems. Our 
community is perhaps ideally lo- 
cated for study purposes. It is 
small enough for a rather compre- 
hensive study and at the same time 
includes the University and the State 
Capitol with their various health 
agencies. A fine city health de- 


partment is found in Madison, in 
addition to state, local, and private 


hospitals, and other industrial and 
private health organizations. In 
the final year of our health pro- 
gram, a semester is devoted to the 
study of health and sanitation 
problems of the community. Much 
of this work is carried on by the 
pupils as individual projects. 

In distributing our units in the 
high school we have attempted to 
place first those that have to do 
with personal hygiene, and with 
personal adjustment problems. 
Later those problems that are con- 
cerned with school, family, and 
home health activities are consid- 
ered. Finally problems of com- 
munity and racial significance are 
studied. In this manner the 
course is made to progress from 
those understandings that are pri- 
marily personal in nature to those 
that involve interrelationships of 
the pupil with others and with his 
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whole environment. As the pupil 
becomes more mature the scope of 
the problems being investigated is 
enlarged and more responsibility 
for their solution is placed upon 
him. 

Because the pupil is developing 
rapidly during adolescence and is 
capable of accepting entirely dif- 
ferent types of assignments in his 
senior year as compared with his 
early high school years, we have 
felt that it is better to extend the 
course over a period of three years, 
starting with the sophomore year 
and continuing through the senior 
year. Rather than require three 
full years of work in health, which 
might be difficult to justify, we 
have planned the course so that only 
three class meetings a week are re- 
quired during the sophomore year, 
and two meetings a week during the 
junior and senior years. This does 
not complicate our scheduling be- 
cause the other core constant 
courses meet on the days when the 
health classes are not meeting. 

The sophomore year begins with 
a unit on adjustment to one’s daily 
routine. Problems dealing with 
physical activities, mental activities, 
rest and sleep, budgeting of time 
and energy are worked out by the 
pupils. The physical education 
teachers are informed of the re- 
sults of the physical examinations 
and corrective exercises are started 
in special classes. A unit on cor- 
rect posture includes work on foot 
hygiene, and a _ foot specialist 
handles a part of the unit. A sex 
hygiene unit begins with reproduc- 
tion in plants and animals as pre- 
sented by the biology teacher and 
is followed by lectures in sex hy- 
giene by doctors. The last unit of 
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the year is concerned with personal 
and home problems in sanitation. 
A large part of the time is spent in 
discussing skin hygiene, cosmetics, 
soaps, mouthwashes, antiseptics, 
tooth powders, et cetera. False and 
misleading advertising of these 
products forms an important part of 
the discussion. The laboratory is 
used for growing, staining and 
studying the common bacteria 
found in the classrooms and homes. 
Soaps are tested for fillers and for 
alkalinity, the cost per pound, dry, 
is computed for all the leading 
brands. Consumer's Research, 
Skin Deep, and Hygeia articles are 
used for evaluating different cos- 
metics. 

The course in the junior year be- 
gins with a consideration of proper 
diet and good eating habits. Each 
pupil keeps an accurate record of 
all food eaten for a period of five 
days. The total calory value and 
percentage of protein, fat and car- 
bohydrate is worked out by each 
individual. Vitamin and mineral 
content is also noted. From these 
computations each pupil with the 
aid of the instructor is made con- 
scious of any serious dietary errors, 
and a plan for correction is dis- 
cussed and then put into operation. 
When the principles that underlie 
the need for balanced meals are 
understood, good eating habits 
usually follow. Pupils who are 
over- or under-weight are advised 
to see their physician and to have a 
general health examination to de- 
termine the underlying cause or 
causes, unless it is definitely known 
that the condition is due to dietary 
errors. The home _ economics 
teacher in the school is consulted by 
those pupils who find errors in their 
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daily diets, for advice on planning 
better balanced meals. Two recent 
books, Forty Million Guinea Pig 
Children by Palmer and Alpher 
and Poisons, Potions, and Profits 
by Peter Morell, are used to evalu- 
ate the foods that are being sold by 
radio advertising. 

The mechanical and chemical 
processes that are essential in hu- 
man digestion are studied as a basis 
for intelligent discussion of the 
hygiene problems that follow. The 
amount of detail is purposely limit- 
ed to include only that amount of 
physiology and structure that is of 
interest to the class, and for which 
a need can be demonstrated. A 
discussion on how the efficiency of 
digestion is affected by methods of 
cooking, time of eating, amount of 
food, kinds of foods, fatigue and 
emotional conditions, gives one an 
opportunity to correct many super- 
stitions and unfounded beliefs con- 
cerning foods and eating habits. 
Food fads and diet dangers are 
stressed. 

Methods for the intelligent care 
of foods in order to prevent decom- 
position are discussed. Refrigera- 
tion, drying, heating, and chemical 
methods of preservation are com- 
pared and the suitability of each 
method to different types of foods 
is investigated. How decomposi- 
tion in foods can be detected and 
the dangers of certain chemical 
preservatives in meat and other 
foods form a part of the material 
in this unit. The inadequacies of 
our present pure food laws are also 
made clear to the pupils. 

The home economics teacher is 
called in to advise the pupils on 
how to purchase foods intelligently. 
Although this does not directly con- 
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cern the health of the pupils, the im- 
portance of this information to fu- 
ture and present purchasers of 
food commodities is too important 
to neglect. 

The next unit is based on tem- 
perature and humidity regulation. 
How the body produces and regu- 
lates heat through oxidation and 
the vasomotor regulatory system in 
the skin is studied. The purpose 
of clothing, how to adapt sensibly 
one’s clothing to the environment, 
when and how to bathe, and the 
effects of foods upon heat produc- 
tion are all discussed. A study is 
made of the newer heating and air 
conditioning apparatus suitable for 
homes. Methods for making pres- 
ent home heating systems function 
more efficiently and hygienically, 
either by changing obsolete equip- 
ment or by modifying that in use, 
makes up a part of this unit. Colds 
are studied at this time, and the 
unhygienic practices that may lead 
to such infections are discussed. 

The remainder of the junior year 
is spent in studying the prevalent 
diseases of children and adults. 
Emphasis constantly is put upon 
the ability to recognize early symp- 
toms of disease, and upon preven- 
tive measures. The importance of 
avoiding disease rather than curing 
it is stressed. A study of local and 
national statistics will reveal those 
diseases that one is most likely to 
encounter, and these are the dis- 
eases that are studied in the unit. 

An historical study of the theo- 
ries of disease serves as an interest- 
ing way of introducing the unit. 
Individual reports are made by the 
pupils, based upon the biographies 
of the men who have contributed 
most in man’s fight against disease. 
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The natural defense mechanisms of 
the body, and the significance of 
natural and acquired immunity are 
studied. The value of toxins, anti- 
toxins, vaccines, and other pro- 
phylactic measures is constantly 
emphasized. The importance of 
competent medical care in all of 
these conditions is stressed, and the 
dangers and futility of self-medica- 
tion is made an important part of 
the discussion. 

It is difficult to get pupils to ad- 
just prejudices, to develop new 
habits, and to achieve a really scien- 
tific attitude toward health matters. 
In mild diseases where nature pro- 
duces cures unassisted it is difficult 
to convince a person who has prac- 
ticed some form of superstitious 
belief that the cure would have 
been effected without the treatment. 

One must bear in mind that it is 
not enough to disprove the false 
ideas that a pupil may hold with 
respect to health. It is necessary 
to supply a workable plan to replace 
the one that has been so firmly es- 
tablished in the mind of the pupil. 
To do this we must first of all in- 
still in our pupils a belief in the 
scientific method of solving prob- 
lems. If they are given an oppor- 
tunity to try this method with a 
large number of problems and it 
proves to be successful then we 
may expect them to apply the same 
method to new problems as they 
arise. 

In the senior year the first semes- 
ter is spent in considering mental 
hygiene and problems of heredity 
and eugenics. The effect of poor 


physical health upon mental health, 
brought on by such conditions as 
toxic poisoning, fatigue, malnutri- 
tion, and environmental factors are 
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reviewed and reemphasized. The 
importance of a wise choice of vo- 
cation and avocation adapted to 
one’s mental and physical abilities 
and interests forms the basis for 
part of the discussion. Facing re- 
alities intelligently and the establish- 
ment and maintenance of satisfac- 
tory and pleasant relationships with 
others serve as topics for other 
problems. 

The physiological basis for emo- 
tions forms one problem, and what 
can be done to control fear, worry, 
hatred, jealousy, superiority and in- 
feriority complexes and other emo- 
tional states, by intelligently analyz- 
ing the reasons for these conditions 
and consciously attempting to over- 
come them, make up other pupil 
activities. The effect of stimulants 
and narcotics upon physical and 
mental health is also considered in 
this unit. 

In the unit on heredity and eu- 
genics, problems that will lead to 
the development of understandings 
of the importance of racial im- 
provement through intelligent mar- 
riage choices are discussed. The 
sex education work started in the 
sophomore year is continued at this 
time and these more mature pupils 
study problems that lead to the de- 
velopment of wholesome attitudes 
toward relationships between young 
men and women, ideals of future 
love, marriage, home life, and par- 
enthood. 

The second semester of the senior 
year is spent in surveying and 
studying the health facilities of the 
community. Through a study of 
bulletins showing the public health 
organization of the community the 
pupil selects some branch of serv- 
ice for investigation. He then calls 
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by telephone the person in charge 
of the department or bureau and 
arranges for a visit and interview. 
A general outline of questions is 
prepared before the pupil makes 
his visit, and the purpose of the 
visit and interview is clearly 
thought out. A preliminary study 
in methods and purposes of inter- 
viewing is made by all the pupils 
before these visits are made. The 
success with which the pupil carries 
out this assignment is judged not 
only by the written and oral repert 
that he makes of his findings, but 
also by means of a questionnaire 
sent to the person whom he has in- 
terviewed. The answers to these 
questions have proved valuable in 
aiding us to point out to the pupil 
the reactions of some one outside 
of the school to his personality, 
tact, and general ability in meeting 
and talking with a stranger. 

The work of the medical doctors, 
their training, and the requirements 
they must meet before starting 
practice are compared with similar 
facts about the chiropractors, na- 
turopaths, and osteopaths practic- 
ing in the city. The pupil reads 
articles such as those that recently 
appeared in the Reader’s Digest 
concerning the optometrists before 
he visits the optometrists and tries 
to include both sides of the story 
in his report. The work of the 
oculist is compared with the work 
being done by the optometrist. The 
work of the dentist is investigated 
and an effort is made to determine 
why charges made by different 
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practitioners vary. The work done 
by the dentists in dental clinics is 
compared with the work being done 
by the more ethical private practi- 
tioner. All clinics or cults that ap- 
pear to be practicing quackery are 
investigated and reported upon. 

A comparison is made of the 
present methods of meeting medical 
needs, including the plans of health 
insurance, hospital insurance, and 
state medicine that are being prac- 
ticed in other localities. Compara- 
tive studies are made of the work 
being done by our local health 
agencies and those in communities 
of similar size in different parts 
of the United States. The litera- 
ture and services made available by 
the State Health Departments and 
bureaus are determined by investi- 
gation and vocational opportunities 
in this field are considered. The 
methods of obtaining a pure water 
supply and of disposing of com- 
munity wastes and sewage are also 
studied and the class makes a visit 
to the departments in charge of this 
work for firsthand observations. 
We have attempted to challenge 
every problem that we are using by 
asking ourselves this question, 
“Will the solution of this problem 
meet a pupil’s present need, or the 
probable future needs for success- 
ful living?” If the answer is yes, 
then we feel justified in carrying 
out the study, with the belief that 
the study will develop correct 
health habits and appropriate at- 
titudes in our pupils. 
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FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS 


By Harotp D. ATEN 
University High School, Oakland, California 


Social and economic arithmetic 
is offered in University High 
School by the mathematics depart- 
ment as an elective, one-semester 
course, to students of the eleventh 
and twelfth grades, without prereq- 
uisite. This course has been given 
for a number of years and has 
progressively reflected the experi- 
ence and philosophy of the teachers 
of the subject, each having been 
extended complete freedom as to 
content and procedure. There has 


been notable interest shown by stu- 
dents, teachers, parents and es- 
pecially among our teachers in 
training who are alert to sense the 
possibilities in the reorganization of 


teaching materials. 

We have attempted to maintain 
a subject-matter objective unique 
from closely related courses. This 
has served as a broad purpose and 
has by no means seemed to require 
the omission of such material as, 
considered from the mathematical 
side, appears to supplement, rather 
than duplicate, what is taught in 
certain kindred courses. General 
principles of society and economics 
have seemed as necessary as factual 
data to give meaning to the mathe- 
matical processes concerned. Fun- 
damental arithmetical skills could 
perhaps be given in the space of a 
few weeks time, sufficiently to se- 
cure proper mechanized responses. 
But it has been felt that as learning 
is for use only, that the student 
must be inducted into the habit of 
the use of the fundamental skills 
involved, and further that this use 


will depend largely upon developing 
in the student the habit of recourse 
to mathematics for its economy of 
time and its precision of results, in 
his realistic adaptation to institu- 
tional life. 

Throughout the course an effort 
has been made to de-emphasize the 
traditional mathematical processes, 
pure and simple; to acquaint the 
students with social and economic 
facts and principles so that they 
may have more problems to solve 
as well as a more perfect technique 
in the solution; and to capitalize 
the opportunities within the course 
to render more _ understandable, 
through mathematical interpreta- 
tion, the complex institutions of 
modern life. 

Quite often the teacher of mathe- 
matics omits, as being without his 
province, knowledge of the facts 
which alone can justify the mathe- 
matical technique taught. I recall 
having learned to compute partial 
payments by the United States rule 
as a student; it was as an adult 
that I learned that such payments 
were made on personal notes, and 
for many years my only reaction 
to corporate stocks concerned some 
rather difficult puzzles in the last 
chapter. The teacher who supplies 
the magic formula which auto- 
matically carries its prescription of 
when to add and when to subtract 
is acclaimed and amiably abetted 
by the average high school student, 
who welcomes any thought-saving 
process in getting his answers. This 
desire of the learner to be robbed 
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has to be in some way replaced by 
the joy of discovering relations and 
gaining the victory in the solution 
of problems. In the end there is a 
satisfaction that may come to the 
student of mathematics uniquely, 
for here, as perhaps in no other 
subject, can we reward him with 
the exact answer, stamping his ef- 
forts with unequivocal success. 

If the teacher of economics has 
taught that competitive price is set 
by supply and demand, the impres- 
sion may be rendered more real and 
lasting by the use of problems in- 
volving different supply and de- 
mand schedules in which the stu- 
dent actually computes the price 
which would be set. That the mo- 


nopolist charges not (as commonly 
thought) what he pleases, but sets 
his price at the point of greatest net 
return considering volume of sales, 
is readily accepted after actual com- 


putations. Practice in actual mak- 
ing of index numbers, and the 
translation of wages and other 
prices on that basis lends meaning 
to a very pertinent and often mis- 
understood phenomenon of present 
day life. Actual problems make 
clear the process of buying stocks 
on margin, or selling short. Real 
figures from balance sheets can be 
used to show the effect on public 
utility rates of the use of different 
rate bases. The depreciation on an 
automobile can be aptly given from 
the current blue book. A few prob- 
lems on the sales and income taxes 
can be used to illustrate regressive 
and progressive taxation. 

Current fallacies are most readily 
acceptable to those who are unable 
to figure. Prejudice, loose think- 
ing, or superstition can often be 
dispelled by mathematical test of 
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the hypotheses on which they are 
based. There is no better way to 
show the futility of gambling than 
through the subject of probability. 
For example there is a current 
fallacy subscribed to by most gam- 
blers, that repeated successive fail- 
ures build a sort of backlog of tech- 
nical predilection in favor of the 
success of an immediately subse- 
quent trial. This is the psychology 
of the widely held “maturity of 
chances” theory exemplified by 
those who, in defiance of the curve 
of probability, would double on 
losses, in the futile hope of bene- 
fiting by the history of their unsuc- 
cessful chances. After the tenth 
throw of “heads” the chances are 
exactly even that the eleventh throw 
will be “heads,” yet I have known 
many who would be willing to offer 
odds against it. Or one may be 
influenced in favor of A’s proba- 
bility of getting a hit by the fact 
that he is “due,” or may surmise 
that this year’s chance of a dry sea- 
son is improved by the fact that the 
past few years have been wet, or 
discount the Yankee’s chances next 
year because it is unlikely that any 
team will win four successive cham- 
pionships. 

The following subject matter 
outline will indicate the general na- 
ture of the content of the course: 


Unit I. PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
INTERESTS 
1. The expense account 
Purpose 
General form of 
Meaning of “debit” and “credit” 


Opening and closing an account 
2. The budget 


Purpose and form 

Items included; right proportions 
Engel’s law 

How to operate a budget 
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3. The economy of spending and saving 
Saving 
Hoarding 
Investing 
Directly 
Indirectly 
Spending 
Rules for right choice 
Rules for right use 
4. Living within one’s income 
Living standards in the United States 
Incomes in the United States 
Why the average person lives up to 
or beyond income 
Ways of providing for contingencies 
A savings program 
Life insurance 
Estimating family costs 
Building a home 
Owning or renting a house 
Furnishing a home 
Operating a car 
Real and nominal incomes — index 
numbers 


Unit II. Inpustr1aLt INTERESTS 
1. Distribution of the returns of industry 
Forms of organization 
Proprietorship 
Computation of the value of assets 
Determination of net capital 
Determination of profit or loss 
Partnership 
Form and legal liabilities 
Distribution of profits 
Corporation 
Method of organization 
Methods of finance 
Stock and bond markets 
2. Money and exchange 
Money problems: inflation and defla- 
tion 
The business cycle 
The nature of credit 
Domestic exchange 
Foreign exchange 
3. Interest and banking problems 
Loans and discounts 
Commercial deposits 
Note issues 
Savings deposits 
Compound interest 
4. Investments 
Media of 
Criteria of 
Annuities 
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5. Accounting and marketing problems 
Overhead items 
Insurance 
Depreciation 
Advertising 
Contingent reserves 


Unit III. Civic RELATIONS 
1. Public utilities 
Nature of 
Rate schedules 
Rate bases 
. Competitive and monopoly price 
. Government expenditures 
. Taxation 
Revenue 
Principles 
Determination of rates 
Computation of 
Redistribution of wealth 


&whd 


Unit IV. MATHEMATICAL SKILLS 

1. Rapid calculation 

Whole numbers 

Fractions 

Decimals 

Percentage 

Aliquot parts 
. Mensuration 
. Elementary probability 


It should be noted that the last 
unit is not taught separately as 
such, but is introduced throughout 
the course where exigent, to secure 
variety, and to supply drill where 
the student will appreciate its need. 

The procedures followed in the 
presentation of the course have 
been designed toward flexibility 
permitting orderly change as de- 
sired, variation as requisite to in- 
terest, and a sufficiently established 
routine to require the student to ex- 
pect and to accept responsibility for 
orderly and regular contribution to 
the work. There is no text. The 
students are supplied with mimeo- 
graphed outlines as above, amplified 
by concrete student objectives de- 
tailing what knowledge is to be 
gained or what proficiency attained, 
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together with suggested activities to 
contribute to each specific end. 

A sub-topic is introduced by ref- 
erence to experiences where the 
student has had or might have had 
problems to solve in which it is 
known that the background and 
technique are insufficient. Experi- 
ence soon indicates leads which are 
interest-inciting. The students will 
be quite anxious to help out the 
puzzled neighbor who wants to 
know if it is cheaper to rent his 
house at $45, or to buy it at $5,000; 
to correct the man who bought a 
lot for $500 and sold it aften ten 
years for $1,000, believing he had 
doubled his money; to find an- 
other’s interest bill where every- 
thing is bought on installments; or 
to find where Mr. Jones’ tax money 
goes, and how much he has to pay. 
These convenient neighbors, quite 
anonymous, indeed almost entirely 
non-existent, elicit from the student 
that friendly counsel, which, like 
most gratuitous help, is perhaps 
most blessed to the giver. 

The problem being discovered 
and defined, questions convince the 
student of his lack of understand- 
ings and kindle the desire to supply 
the missing links necessary to solve 
the problems. Some information 
may perforce be supplied direct; 
other parts may well be drawn from 
the student. The type problem is 
not given until discussion has set 
its point and purpose. This ex- 
ample may be worked by the teach- 
er, by a student at the board, or 
by the class working in appropriate 
stages. Drill follows to insure the 
rediscovery of procedure as re- 
quired. 

Although we allow about one- 
half the class time for seatwork 
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in solving problems, this is by no 
means a rigid prescription, depend- 
ing entirely upon the class response, 
the emphasis desired, and the na- 
ture of the problems being under- 
taken. Not infrequently a full 
period or more will be devoted to 
seatwork, or again one or more 
day’s time may be devoted to the 
understanding of principles which 
alone can insure learning. Daily 
homework papers and frequent 
tests provide invaluable diagnoses 
for corrective reteaching as re- 
quired. 

As typical of the development of 
a sub-topic under the outline we 
might refer to II, 3 above: Banking 
and interest. 

Before taking up this topic the 
student has had, through problems, 
an understanding of money, ex- 
change and price. The question is 
asked, “Why do we have banks?” 
Answers range from “grafting the 
people’s money,” “no purpose,” to 
“keeping our money safe.” It will 
be found that little thought has been 
given to the fact that the present 
ownership of capital, and the im- 
mediate employment of capital in 
productive purposes rarely reside in 
the same persons, or even involve 
close acquaintances. The reciprocal 
needs of the sources of capital and 
the markets for capital need be 
shown: how A’s paucity is balanced 
by B’s plethora of funds. A black- 
board diagram showing individuals 
with plus and minus amounts of 
money as compared to their im- 
mediate consumptive and productive 
needs reveals the need of a central 
clearing house, a bank, to market 
the surplus, to supply the need. 

Historically, the functions of 
banks may be aptly shown through 
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the evolution of the functions of 
the goldsmith as the idea progres- 
sively evolved that he could serve 
investors and merchants by ex- 
changing coins of different mintage, 
accept money for safekeeping (de- 
posit), transfer accounts between 
individuals by bookkeeping 
(checks), make loans (discounts) 
from a certain inevitable residual 
fund (reserves) and issue promises 
to pay (bank notes) in lieu of 
moneys held in trust. 

The work of the commercial 
bank is taken up under the three 
functions of discount, deposit and 
issue. Under discount the student 
learns the form of a note, and how 
interest is deducted in advance. 


The computation of simple interest 
leads to the banker’s 60 day 6 per 
cent method and aliquot parts. The 
deposit function leads to making 


out checks and deposit slips, and 
the carrying of mythical accounts. 
Discussion is had on the matters of 
safeguarding checks, stopping pay- 
ment, overdrafts, endorsements, 
and deposit insurance. An exercise 
shows the method of reconciling 
checkbook stub and bank statement. 
The matter of clearing checks is 
traced from messengers between 
two banks to the central clearing- 
house, and its economy of time in 
clearing balances only is shown by 
appropriate exercises. The issue 
function shows how federal bonds 
are marketed and the general nature 
of the federal reserve. 

The savings bank offers the op- 
portunity to develop the idea of 
compounding interest through keep- 
ing a savings account covering two 
or three semi-annual periods. Com- 
pound interest is taught first by the 
long methods, then by developing 
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the formula from this process, 
S=P (1.00+r)". Then by the use 
of tables for (1.00-+r)". The 
gradual short-circuiting gives point 
to the process, and insures intelli- 
gent use of the time-saving devices. 

The transition from this topic to 
investments comes naturally via the 
annuity as a series of compound in- 
terest problems. Care is had that 
they are understood as regular 
periodic payments, and they are 
then computed with compound in- 
terest tables. In the next topic, 
dealing with media and criteria of 
investments ample time is taken to 
review some common pitfalls par- 
ticularly in the security and realty 
markets, including such matters as 
appraisals, refinancing, title insur- 
ance, deeds, and the like. 

Not a little of our enthusiasm for 
the course comes from the satisfac- 
tion in feeling that we are here de- 
veloping habits of thought and at- 
titudes of mind which stand an ex- 
cellent chance of immediate carry- 
over into the students’ environment. 
The course has been found replete 
with opportunities for productive 
digression as we contemplate the 
plastic minds of the students, and 
the unsound premises upon which 
adults are wont to “figure things 
out” in actual life. 

Along this line we spend some 
time on methods used in making 
small loans or in installment pur- 
chases. A careful distinction needs 
to be made between the principle of 
the partial payment on the ordinary 
note or mortgage, where interest is 
computed on deferred balances 
only, and the deferred charge 
usually made on installment pay- 
ments, called interest but actually 
a fixed percentage of the original 
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principal. Although denominated 
as interest, this is actually interest 
plus overhead in the form of a 
carrying charge, both economically 
and legally. From the consumer’s 
standpoint the importance of the 
distinction is patent. 

Again much loose thinking has 
centered about the concepts of in- 
vestment, speculation, and gambling, 
one word often seeking to convey 
the meaning of the other. The dis- 


tinction is subjective, residing in 
the psychological purpose of the in- 
dividual who parts with his money. 
If he is concerned with hiring out 
his money for income he is invest- 
ing, while in speculation one is hop- 
ing similarly to profit, but by some 
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change in values, which he sees, or 
thinks he sees, due to his ability to 
appraise pertinent facts associated 
with such change; but the gambler 
merely wastes energy on the wan- 
ton operation of things which he 
can neither control nor foretell: a 
thoroughly empty occupation. 

We are convinced there is no 
benefit, if indeed there is any pos- 
sibility, in divorcing mathematics 
from the problems of institutional 
life. The manipulation of quanti- 
ties is devoid of the learning situa- 
tion, unless it can be made to con- 
tribute concretely to reason as it 
gropes to discover and to assess that 
which is germane to the problems 
of life. 





A FUNCTIONAL SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


By James A. MICHENER 
Colorado State College of Education 


The social studies program in 
The Secondary School of Colorado 
State College of Education at Gree- 
ley is not primarily concerned with 
a continuity based upon historical 
sequence. Instead, since our basic 
objective is the development of 
thinking citizens who will partici- 
pate in the social and political life 
of their communities, we have tried 
to construct a program of study 
which will afford a continuity of 
another kind. Our emphasis is on 
personal adjustment to social reali- 
ties, and on the mastery of those 
skills which are necessary for the 
conduct of an intelligent life. 


In this paper we have tried to 
answer the question : “What factual 
content is taught on each grade 


level?” The total sequence of 
learning experiences in our school 
moves obviously from the near to 
the remote, from the present to the 
past; however, in those individual 
courses in senior high school in 
which a chronological development 
is essential, the learning proceeds 
from past to present. In this paper 
only casual mention is made of the 
sequence we provide in mastery of 
the skills of reading, listening, 
speaking, using libraries, construct- 
ing graphs, interviewing, solving 
problems and writing. On each 
new grade level the child has op- 
portunities for the mastery of new 
skills. 

Seventh Grade. The basic con- 
tent deals with the student’s per- 
sonal-social problems and with his 
relationship to his school and his 


community. Health, appearance, 
personality and the student’s effect 
upon others constitute the questions 
discussed as pertinent to personal 
relationships. The complete or- 
ganization of the school is used as 
an example of a social group in ac- 
tion and is studied as such. The 
community is studied as a combina- 
tion of all personal and _ school 
problems in magnified form. At 
least one-half the instructional time 
is spent on mastery of the skills of 
learning. 

Eighth and Ninth Grades. Con- 
tent here deals primarily with 
slightly more advanced personal 
problems and with elementary, so- 
cial, economic and governmental 
problems. Biological changes ef- 
fecting behavior are studied. Stand- 
ards of behavior in various situa- 
tions are established as a result of 
group activity. Problems of local, 
state and national government are 
studied. Geography relevant to 
these problems is included. Stu- 
dents begin to survey actual social 
and economic problems in the local 
community. Housing, recreational 
facilities, the effect of environment 
on behavior, taxation and budgeting 
are surveyed. Much of the in- 
structional time is spent on mastery 
of the skills of learning. 

Sophomore and Junior Years. A 
large number of new students enter 
the school at the beginning of the 
fourth year. These students start 
their work by discussing general 
problems of adjustment to new so- 
cial and educational experiences. 
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Each student then makes out a list 
of his most important problems, 
and the two or three most fre- 
quently mentioned problems consti- 
tute the basis for the first quarter’s 
work. The areas selected usually 
relate to vocations and to practical 
questions of social adjustment. In- 
dividual units are then developed, 
and the student collects information 
upon his own problem, frequently 
meeting with the rest of the class 
for group discussions. Much of 
the instructional time is spent on 
mastery of the skills of learning. 
When students have become rea- 
sonably proficient in these skills and 
when they give evidence of satis- 
factory adjustment to the school, 
they move into the regular fourth 
and fifth year program. 
Sophomores and Juniors, with 
the assistance of a teacher, elect 
problems relevant to their individ- 
ual psychological, social and voca- 
tional interests. They then study 
whatever materials in the social 
sciences are pertinent to the prob- 
lems they have selected. The areas 
which appear to have greatest sig- 
nificance for students of this age 
are: (1) Modern economic and so- 
cial problems actually faced by ado- 
lescents; (2) vocations; (3) as- 
pects and problems of living in the 
local community; (4) culture and 
history of past ages. Each student 
is encouraged to select a problem in 
each of these areas before he gradu- 
ates from the school. Sequence in 
learning is provided by relating 
each unit studied to the total ex- 
perience of the student so that he 
can see how one problem leads to 
the next. In addition to this, the 
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historical background of every unit 
of work is carefully studied. 

Senior Year. Content in the final 
year is composed largely of material 
dealing with the student’s orienta- 
tion to his larger and more immedi- 
ate social and economic problems. 
Our students are usually interested 
in (1) planning definitely for suc- 
cess in some specific occupation aft- 
er graduation from high school; 
(2) studying the many problems 
connected with college life; (3) 
discussing and studying the factors 
in sex and marriage that lead to a 
happy life; and (4) study of every- 
day family and business economics. 
Students set up their own problems 
in these fields and work upon them 
in groups. 

In addition to the general orien- 
tation program, students who are 
going to college may devote addi- 
tional time to social studies. They 
may select European history, 
American history, international re- 
lations, economics, civics, or modern 
problems. Their units are selected 
under guidance and must fit into 
the orderly sequence of learning 
they have already established for 
themselves. One significant aim of 
this instruction is to prepare stu- 
dents for the scholastic standards 
they will meet in college. 

Students who are not going to 
college may also take extra work 
in social studies. They may select 
problems in history, civics, and 
modern problems. The major aim 
of this work is to help these stu- 
dents achieve a functional under- 
standing of the responsibilities com- 
mon to good citizenship in Ameri- 
can democracy. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND PROBLEMS OF SCOPE AND 
SEQUENCE 


By L. C. MarRsHALL 
American University and Johns Hopkins University 


I should like to set these notes on 
Social Life and Problems of Scope 
and Sequence in a framework of 
the purpose of the curriculum as 
one of our instruments of accul- 
turation. I understand the purpose 
to be that of aiding in “the develop- 
ment of rich and many-sided per- 
sonalities powerfully conditioned to 
play an effective part in an evolving 
social order.” This means to me 
the same thing as “the development 
of ever-integrating personalities liv- 
ing dynamically in an ever-integrat- 
ing society.” 

Our interest in developing such 
personalities is not sentimental; it 
is a cold-blooded engineering in- 
terest. The operational or en- 
gineering reason why man lives 
better than the brute; why man 
today lives better than the sav- 
age; why man of the future has 
any chance whatever to live better 
than do we today is found in one 
word, culture, man’s learned ways 
and achievements. Now, we know 
no method of improving culture 
save through the interaction of 
those operational units of group liv- 
ing, individual personalities. We 
would, then, enrich personalities in 
order that culture may grow in or- 
der that personalities may be fur- 
ther enriched in order that culture 
may further grow, and so on in- 
definitely to the end of ever-better 
personalities in ever-better social 
living. This is our long-run pur- 
pose or objective. It is not vague; 
it is merely stated in long-run terms. 


It must, of course, be broken down 
into specific or operational objec- 
tives which become the paths we 
tread toward our ever-receding 
goal. 

THE SCOPE OF GROUP LIVING 

The scope of social living, when 
viewed in its wholeness, reaches 
out to the utmost boundaries of all 
human experience; for all human 
living is group or social living. Its 
reach may be illustrated thus: sup- 
pose that we were able to transmit 
to pupils a full understanding of 
the social living of ants or bees. 
Even full understanding of this 
non-cultural social living would 
make hardly a measurable start to- 
ward understanding the cultural so- 
cial living of man. If understand- 
ing ant social living were given the 
value of one inch on the journey of 
comprehension, an equal under- 
standing of human social living 
would stretch out for hundreds of 
miles—so vast is the difference in 
the range of experiences of these 
different biological specimens al- 
though they live in an identical 
milieu of physical and chemical 
forces. 

State it another way. The bi- 
ologists tell us that the possible in- 
terconnections of the cells of the 
human cerebral cortex exceed in 
number the atoms in the entire solar 
system. With such possibilities of 
variable response to stimuli, it is not 
surprising that man’s experiences 
(the experiences of cultural social 
living), reach out with no thinkable 
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limit to their expansion. Some of 
these experiences we have “cap- 
tured” and classified under such so- 
cial science headings as _ history, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, 
or political science; others, under 
various biological sciences; others, 
under such physical science head- 
ings as geology, geography, physics, 
or chemistry; others, under such 
engineering formulations as civil 
engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing, architecture, medicine, or men- 
tal hygiene; others under the fine 
arts and the humanities ; others un- 
der still other classificatory head- 
ings. But this is by no means all. 
Stretching far beyond all these lie 
ranges upon ranges of human ex- 
periences for which thus far we 
have developed no such classifica- 
tory schemes. 

Such is the scope of human social 


living. As of the past and the 
present, it is already incredibly 
vast; as of the future, it has no 


thinkable limits. With such scope 
the curriculum, in its role of accul- 
turation, must come to grips. Either 
it must find some way of penetrat- 
ing in meaningful fashion this total 
vastness, or it must adopt some ef- 
fective principle of selection. 


SOCIAL LIVING A CONFIGURATION 

In this connection, another fact 
must be emphasized. This vast- 
ness is not a miscellany of discon- 
nected fragments. If modern bi- 
ology and social science are to be 
believed, it is “of a wholeness,” “of 
a configuration.” Our units, themes, 
sciences, and other classifications, 
accordingly, are not separate en- 
tities ; they are not isolated chunks. 
Not one of them is independent of 
the others ; rather they are interde- 
pendent, interweaving paths of ex- 
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ploration out into the oneness of 
human living. It follows that the 
curriculum should not adopt a prin- 
ciple of selection which contem- 
plates a series of here-and-there 
forays into social living; it should 
contemplate a systematic campaign 
in which strategy and tactics are 
wisely balanced to achieve explora- 
tion and conquest of the total con- 
figuration. 

Now this is not a counsel of un- 
attainable perfection. Even such 
an expanding vastness as social liv- 
ing can be seen “whole.” The very 
fact that it is a configuration and 
not a miscellany means that it can, 
provided only that we discover in 
it patterns, and not mere parts ab- 
stracted from their patterns. 

Suppose we consider first that 
unit of social living, the individual. 
He can be studied in operational 
terms. We shall pass by his chemi- 
cal and physical mechanisms since, 
for purposes of understanding so- 
cial engineering, the mechanism we 
most need to grasp is his biological 
mechanism. Vast as is this field, 
new as are some of the important 
data, even we laymen have been 
made aware of certain foundation 
stones on which we may build our 
understanding of human social liv- 
ing. 

I cite, as examples, the relatively 
stable gross bodily structure which, 
persisting through tens of thou- 
sands of years, has shaped the de- 
veloping forms and manifestations 
of our culture and still sets the 
framework within which our ever- 
changing culture must operate ; the 
stability of the genes that requires 
us in any reasonable future to seek 
improvement mainly through cul- 
tural and only secondarily through 
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biological means; within such sta- 
bilities, variations among individ- 
uals so inescapable that except for 
possible cases of identical twins 
there have not been in man’s entire 
history two biologically identical in- 
dividuals—a fact of great signifi- 
cance for individual and social en- 
gineering ; the amazing capacity for 
variable response to stimuli that 
each normal individual carries in 
his cerebral cortex — a capacity 
dimly realized through an earlier 
reference to the number of atoms in 
the entire solar system — which 
makes possible variation, learning, 
and hence culture within no think- 
able limits; the equally amazing 
physical, neural, genetic and glan- 
dular structure which makes man 
the most highly integrated of all 
forms of life and lays the founda- 
tion for his configurational living. 
These are phrases that no social 
scientist could have used as recently 
as two generations ago; and they 
are phrases that, every one of them, 
breathe of operational shaping and 
control of human social living. The 
fact that a layman can use them 
indicates that this aspect of the 
scope of social living is compassable 
for curriculum purposes—compass- 
able in terms of social engineering. 

To say this is not necessarily to 
say that a unit called “human bi- 
ology” should appear in the curricu- 
lum. That may or may not be 
wise; and in either event the sub- 
stantial point is that the operational 
aspects of the human mechanism 
should illuminate all “subject mat- 
ters’ and all “activities” in which 
they contribute effectively to seeing 
in true perspective the essential pat- 
terns of social living. Seeing in 
perspective the essential patterns of 
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social living—that is the vital task. 
Biology, like any other discipline, 
should contribute to it when it may 
as best it may. 

Let us consider next the struc- 
tural arrangements, the groups, in 
which the individual unit of social 
living operates. We commonly say 
of his groupings that group is a 
word of five letters and five billion 
illustrations. Are there patterns 
which run through this group liv- 
ing of all cultures of all times and 
places? Are there basic processes 
of group living that persist in the 
midst of the flux of cultural tech- 
niques and instrumentalities used 
by man in carrying out these proc- 
esses? 

It would be strange if there were 
not such enduring patterns or 
processes. Indeed, if there are 
none, we are pursuing a will-o’-the- 
wisp in attempting to visualize a 
social living for which we would 
educate youth. But we do not 
need to rest the case on that type 
of reasoning. We turn to science. 
The biologists tell us of a relatively 
stable gross human bodily struc- 
ture, persisting through countless 
centuries, in terms of which human 
needs and activities are worked out. 
They emphasize the integrating, 
configurational character of the 
biped. The presumption for pat- 
tern becomes very strong. The 
physicists and chemists tell us of 
stable unchanging “natural forces” 
in the milieu of which this age-long 
living has taken place. The pre- 
sumption for pattern becomes still 
stronger. Then the anthropologists 
visit the cultures available today 
and reflect upon the cultures of the 
past. They tell us that the pre- 
sumptions in the case are realized 
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in practice. There are underlying 
patterns which persist in all cul- 
tures. Always man strives for ad- 
justment with nature by learning to 
control nature, by adjusting popula- 
tion, by constructing an economic 
organization. Always he moves to 
develop cultural ways to aid him. 
Always he sets up standards and 
takes steps to secure adherence to 
them. Always he seeks to continue 
and conserve the race. Always he 
develops agencies of social organi- 
zation—he forms, maintains, and 
administers groups. Always there 
is shaping of personality. These 
basic processes persist through all 
the change and flux of cultural 
ways of getting them performed.! 
It is worth repeating that this 
highly integrated being operates 


these processes in all his groups. 
Even in our most personal face-to- 


face groups, even in our most spe- 
cialized groups, we find manifested, 
to the extent each group is appro- 
priate, these basic processes of 
group living. They reach back to 
man’s earliest groups; they reach 
out to all his groups of the here- 
and-now; they will presumably 
reach out to his groups of the in- 
definite future. 

The significance of this for edu- 
cational purposes can hardly be 
over-emphasized. Jt shows that 
vital aspects of a curriculum de- 
signed to penetrate the totality of 
social living are in the experiential 
background of everyone and hence 


1In another connection I have stated some- 
what fully a classification of processes which 
seems to me useful for curriculum purposes. I 
am not in the present connection particularly 
interested in arguing the validity of this, or of 
any other, particular classification. The issue 
breaks into two parts: (a) are there enduring 
processes or patterns of group living? and (b) 
what is a good workable formulation of them 
for particular purposes? Argument on the 
latter part is not especially appropriate at this 
time. See Marshall and Goetz, Curriculum 
Making in the Social Studies, Scribners, 1936. 
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readily comprehended when located 
and identified. It hints that pene- 
tration and perspective are the 
things urgently needed in subject 
matters and activities—much more 
urgently needed than new formalis- 
tic varieties of subjects and activi- 
ties. 
THE PROBLEM OF SEQUENCE 

There lies ahead of us much ex- 
perimentation in the matter of se- 
quence. This experimentation, in- 
deed, will never cease. The most 
we can hope for the immediate fu- 
ture is that we can save our ex- 
perimentation from being random 
fumbling by keeping our eyes on 
some such long-run goal as the en- 
richment of personality and by 
keeping our feet in operational 
paths that traverse the total con- 
figuration of group living. 

The inescapability of experimen- 
tation is, then, one background con- 
sideration in this matter of se- 
quence. There is another. Since 
the operational unit up for accul- 
turation is the individual, it fol- 
lows that trustworthy learning se- 
quence will be related to the se- 
quential biological development of 
the individual. This relationship is 
not inflexible. We know well that 
we can overlay many biological de- 
terminants with cultural modifiers. 
But, by and large, unless there are 
positive considerations pointing in 
another direction the normal pro- 
cedure is to follow biological de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, there 
are today many unknowns in bi- 
ological sequence. Not the least 
puzzling of these is the relationship 
of culture and acculturation to cer- 
tain aspects of biological develop- 
ment. Here is another area for 
further experimentation. 
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This leads to another and equally 
well known background considera- 
tion. We “learn” in terms of what 
we already have. We must. But 
that which we already have is what 
it is mainly because of the historical 
impact—one almost says historical 
accident—of what the earlier “ex- 
periences” happened to be. There 
is no “oughtness,” no inevitability, 
in our early experiences beyond 
their being “natural products”’— 
often very unfortunate products— 
of life as it is now lived in our cul- 
ture. There is, then, no inevitable 
“oughtness” in any extant learned 
neural pattern; so also there is no 
inevitable sequence which deter- 
mines what the next experience to 
impinge upon that pattern “ought” 
to be. It will be readily integrated 
if it lies largely within or near that 
pattern ; but this consideration may 
be more than offset by other con- 
siderations. 

In all this there is nothing new; 
but perhaps the reiteration will 
sharpen attention on the allegation 
that for curriculum purposes the 
scope of social living may wisely be 
thought of in its totality as well as 
in its component parts. The full 
allegation is that group living is a 
wholeness; that persistent basic 
processes throw patterns through 
this wholeness; and, in particular, 
that these basic processes operate in 
the instant-to-instant group living 
of every one of us, including even 
the younger pupils. If this is true, 
the really significant issue is 
whether the teachers will be pre- 
pared to be alert to see in the in- 
stant-to-instant group living of their 
pupils the manifestations of these 
processes, and whether the ma- 
terials and activities are as well de- 
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signed as possible to bring such 
matters into the awareness of both 
teachers and pupils. 

If social living really is “of a 
wholeness” so that its specialized 
aspects can be seen realistically only 
in the perspective of the total, I ven- 
ture the suggestion that the vital 
problem in sequence is this; how 
early can the pupil be led to secure 
operational awareness (one never 
gets complete understanding) of 
this wholeness and its essential 
processes? How early can he get 
awareness of the great interdepend- 
ent patterns which sweep through 
that wholeness; awareness of both 
the opportunities and the responsi- 
bilities of ever-integrating individ- 
ual personalities in that wholeness? 
At what levels can good results be 
secured with various techniques usa- 
ble for these purposes ? 

I do not know the answer. But 
I point out, first, that our biological 
equipment seems equal to the task 
at an early age; and, second, that 
every pupil’s intimate, insistent, 
continual experiences in group liv- 
ing furnish abundant material with 
which to work, if only we sharpen 
our techniques. And I suggest 
that after this awareness has been 
attained the problem of sequence 
becomes less difficult, for every- 
thing can then be seen in the per- 
spective of total group living. 

In the world of today such 
awareness is certainly crucial for 
successful social living. Its early 
inculcation, so that it may early be 
available as an instrumentality for 
organizing both individual and total 
human experiences, is one of the 
really significant tasks of the cur- 
riculum. 





A RURAL SCHOOL RECONSTRUCTS ITS 
CURRICULUM 


By WALTER A. ANDERSON? 
Northwestern University 


Happy Corners, as it is affec- 
tionately called by the children, is 
a rural school in south central 
Michigan that takes advantage of 
the many opportunities available to 
schools in the county. Consequent- 
ly it is one of many in the area 
which embodies much of the sound 
educational thinking and practice 
desired for rural communities. 
Children, patrons, and _ teachers 
have cooperated to study and to 
reconstruct the learning environ- 
ment and the curriculum of the 
school. Let us take a brief look 
through the eyes of the observer 
and of the teacher. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT AND ITS 
EQUIPMENT 

The school building was con- 
structed during the last century but 
recently has been improved and 
placed in good repair. As one en- 
ters the large room he is impressed 
with its spacious uncluttered ap- 
pearance. On every hand are evi- 
dences of the efforts of children, 
patrons, and teacher to provide an 
attractive school home and an effi- 
cient workshop. Decorations and 
furnishings are artistically arranged 
to delight children and to remove 
the usual drab schoolroom atmos- 
phere. The old double seats are on 
skids permitting them to be ar- 
ranged in informal ways for group 


1Dr. Walter A. Anderson is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, Northwestern University, 
and Educational Field Worker in the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation’s Project in Michigan. 

Miss Evelyn Holmes, the teacher of the 
school, is now a student at Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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meetings, for better light, and to be 
stacked in the hall when floor space 
is needed. Some of the furnishings 
such as bookstands, easel, low 
tables, shelves for various purposes, 
boxes, and lumber for construction, 
rugs and “Town” equipment were 
constructed or furnished by the 
children and teacher. Other fur- 
nishings such as reading tables, 
chairs, sand table, rugs, art media, 
tools, workbench, radio, piano, elec- 
tric hot plate, books and magazines 
have been purchased with school 
funds. 


Electric lights, screens, proper 


window shades and a sanitary water 


supply have been provided through 
the efforts of the school group 
working with the county sanitary 
engineer. Inside toilets and lava- 
tory facilities are now being consid- 
ered as the next improvement. The 
school grounds have been made at- 
tractive and more useful to chil- 
dren by the cooperative efforts of 
those concerned with the welfare of 
the school. 
THE CHILDREN 

Some twenty-five rural boys and 
girls who range in age from five to 
fifteen years attend this school. All 
grade levels are represented. These 
children are happy, clean, respon- 
sive, courteous. Rowdiness is un- 
known and cooperation with and 
respect for others is the democratic 
way of life. They are learning to 
live in a democracy by practicing 
the aspects of democracy in school. 
Social pressure from the group and 
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desire for right behavior from with- 
in the individual rather than au- 
thoritarian procedure dispel the 
need for overt discipline measures. 
There are children with problems in 
this school but one could truthfully 
say there are no behavior problem 
children. 

Of greatest importance all the 
children are busy with interesting 
activities and problems close to 
childhood and related to everyday 
living in a modern world. In the 
daily life of the school many oppor- 
tunities are found to serve the com- 
munity and to enlist the community 
to serve the school. Obviously this 
outlook does not confine teaching 
and learning within the four walls 
of the school. 


THE TEACHER 
The teacher is attractive to chil- 


dren and adults and is loved and re- 
spected by them. In her contacts 
with them she places their welfare 
first and is unaggressive for per- 
sonal gain. Her function is that of 
helpful guide and friend in the 
learning experiences. She likes 
children and is constantly studying 
them to understand their individual 
needs better. Constant alertness to 
discover special opportunities or 
services available to the school 
brings beneficial results to pupils, 
teacher, and the community. Need- 
less to say this teacher is welcome 
in the homes and takes an active 
part in community activities. 

She is a member of the local 
teachers’ club and larger profes- 
sional organizations. Recently she 
accepted a summer scholarship and 
profited from her study of child 
growth and development. She has 
joined all field courses offered in 
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the county and is at present work- 
ing toward a degree at a state teach- 
ers college. These broadening ex- 
periences have given her the in- 
spiration and the courage to recon- 
struct the school curriculum. 

If one should judge by the num- 
ber of college credits she has earned 
or the salary she receives she is 
poorly trained. In terms of her re- 
lationships with children and her 
influence on their lives she is richly 
educated. Last spring she was re- 
fused a position in a near-by city 
because she did not hold a degree, 
but was assured one awaited her on 
completion of the necessary require- 
ments. 

THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

During the past year the learning 
activities centered around building 
and operating “Happy Corners”— 
a model village community. An- | 
other year, no doubt, the center of 
attention will be different. Along 
one side of the room extends Main 
Street lined on both sides by stores 
and shops and community institu- 
tions. Packing cases cut in two 
provide excellent counters. Chil- 
dren’s ingenuity produced shelves, 
service gates, and interesting dis- 
plays. The commodities might be 
empty packages, cutouts, or in 
some instances the real thing. The 
services are those common in rural 
areas. From a small beginning of 
one grocery store Happy Corners 
has grown, as one type of enterprise 
led to another, to include a whole- 
sale house, bank, post office, depart- 
ment store, garage, ten-cent store, 
restaurant, grocery, consumer’s 
power company, transportation 
company, newspaper office, radio 
station, and library. 
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The program is flexible; few 
formal classes are held—certainly 
none of the five or ten minute va- 
riety. Textbooks are not to be 
memorized, recited, and forgotten, 
but serve with other materials as 
constant references. For periods 
of an hour or a half day Happy 
Corners may be a busy thriving 
community carrying on all the ac- 
tivities of daily living in a natural, 
unhampered fashion. Many prob- 
lems arise demanding solution— 
problems demanding study of need- 
ed skills, research reading, careful 
planning for future developments. 
Real letters must be written, re- 
ports made, needed constructions 
outlined. Difficult problems of 
group living and individual needs 
must be given attention. Perhaps 
an excursion into the community 
for information must be made or a 


citizen invited in to help with some 
particular difficulty. 

Many discussions by teacher and 
pupils are necessary to make daily 
and long term plans; also to reflect 
on what has been done and to evalu- 


ate it for future activities. The 
teacher helps ig the skills as they 
are needed and attainable. This 
may be done in small groups or with 
individuals. Hot lunches at noon 
provide worth while social experi- 
ences, as do the recreation periods 
and the community night programs. 

Social goals of service to the 
school and the community guide 
teaching and learning. To attain 
these goals involves excursions into 
the community to investigate as- 
pects of community living. They 
provide worth while experiences to 
think about, read about, talk about, 
and do about in school and out. 
Often parents and others are invited 
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to help with plans or to make a con- 
tribution in talent, information or 
skill to the school program. Human 
and material resources of the com- 
munity are being exploited as they 
are revealed through a study of 
local educational and cultural needs 
and resources. 

The three R’s are not neglected 
in this school. They are being 
learned in vital, meaningful, inter- 
esting ways. They are learned with 
purpose ; therefore they promise to 
be retained and are functional in 
the lives of the pupils. One does 
not need to outline here the exten- 
siveness of children’s reading in 
such an environment, the possibili- 
ties for real practice in oral and 
written expression, the opportuni- 
ties to learn and apply arithmetical 
processes in life activities, the 
chances to develop creative power 
and to explore the potentialities of 
the pupils. Above all such a pro- 
gram offers experiences in demo- 
cratic living, is rich in human rela- 
tionships, with wise guidance gives 
children an opportunity to grow 
and develop naturally in a social 
setting. 

EVALUATING THE OUTCOMES 

Children, teacher, and patrons 
are satisfied with results. They are 
competent judges when they have 
opportunity to experience what a 
rural school can mean in their lives. 
One could relate significant inci- 
dents in the lives of many of the 
children which have led to their 
finding an accepted place in the 
group. The teacher also profits as 
a result of human relationships with 
others. The parents and the com- 
munity recognize something is hap- 
pening at Happy Corners that is far 
more significant to them and to their 
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children than any cut and dried 

educational program could be. 
One looking in from the outside 

with open eyes would conclude: 

1. This school provides an effective 
learning environment. 

2. The three R’s are being learned na- 
turally and effectively. 

3. Fine attitudes and appreciations are 
developing. 

4. Children are learning to work co- 
operatively, to think constructively 
and to solve problems of daily living. 

5. They are developing self-control and 
self-direction. 

6. They are developing social attitudes 
of community service and community 
betterment. 

7. They are participating with adults in 
worth while activities for community 
betterment. 


8. They are busy, happy, healthy chil- 
dren, 

9. Human values are given first con- 
sideration in determining what is 
taught and how it is taught. 

10. This is good education for democracy 
and the good life. 

HOW CAN IT BE DONE? 

There are certain conditions, op- 
portunities, and services in Michi- 
gan and in the county that make 
this kind of a school possible. The 
most important are outlined below. 

The Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction has freed the 
teachers to experiment and at the 
same time has given them encour- 
agement and assistance. They have 
abandoned mandatory courses of 
study and substituted a forward 
looking Teachers Guide to Instruc- 
tion in Elementary Schools. They 
have abandoned state-wide testing 
programs and substituted helpful 
evaluation materials such as What 

Does Research Say? They have 

initiated a study of the secondary 

school that promises significant de- 
velopments at that level. They have 
supplied materials and personal as- 
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sistance for community education 
such as speakers for meetings and 
printed material like Michigan’s 
Future Citizens and A Manual for 
School Officers. Teaching aids of 
various kinds are furnished to the 
schools and include Michigan To- 
day, and materials on safety, 
alcohol, and narcotics. 

This county and others in the 
area are served by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation. As a result of 
growing local initiative and leader- 
ship the following educational serv- 
ices have been requested and pro- 
vided: teachers’ encampments in 
the late summer ; year around camp 
schools for underprivileged chil- 
dren; summer scholarships for 
teachers; postgraduate  scholar- 
ships for physicians, dentists and 
ministers; short courses for school 
officers, janitors, court officers, and 
school commissioners ; speakers for 
community and teachers’ meetings ; 
library facilities for adults and for 
children (about 2,000 attractive 
books for children circulate in each 
county) ; field courses and profes- 
sional assistance from universities 
and colleges. In addition to these 
educational services, each county 
has a multiplicity of health services 
supplied through the County Health 
Department and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 

This county and others are for- 
tunate to have forward looking and 
professional county commissioners 
of schools. The commissioners are 
encouraged in significant service by 
teachers such as the one responsible 
for the school described above and 
by communities which are awaken- 
ing to the possibilities for education 
in the rural school. 





TACOMA CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


By ROOSEVELT BASLER 
Director of Curriculum Improvement 
Tacoma, Washington, Public Schools 


Wherever any program of cur- 
riculum revision is contemplated 
certain questions are raised by 
teachers and lay persons: (1) What 
is curriculum improvement? (2) 
What is the value of an organized 
and cooperative attempt to improve 
school offerings? (3) Why should 
the curriculum be improved? (4) 
How can the school system be or- 
ganized to carry forward a unified 
curriculum improvement program? 
and (5) How can the educational 
staff participate in this work? In 
order to answer these questions, the 
Curriculum Council, thé directing 
and coordinating body, began prep- 
aration of a statement which 
would indicate why an organized 
thoroughgoing curriculum improve- 
ment program was necessary—even 
imperative. Prepared concurrent- 
ly by the same body was an organi- 
zation plan which explained in 
graphic fashion the ways and means 
by which allocation of work, unifi- 
cation of effort, and coordination 
of the entire program were to be 
accomplished. 

REASONS FOR A PROGRAM 

The Curriculum Constitutes the 
Schools’ Reason for Being. In the 
final analysis the curriculum is com- 
posed of a set of learning experi- 
ences. By providing opportunity 
for meaningful and valuable learn- 
ing experiences, the school dis- 
charges its obligation to society. 
Continual, conscious, and deliberate 
study of these learning experiences 
by teachers and administrators is 


necessary. The buildings, the ma- 
terials and books, the teachers—all 
the items in the school budget are 
for the purpose of providing (di- 
rectly or indirectly) learning ex- 
periences which will be of value to 
pupils as they go about the business 
of adjusting themselves to a highly 
complex environment. 

Changing Needs of the Learner. 
Whatever the learner needs repre- 
sents the basis for school offerings. 
Therefore, the school must attempt 
to ascertain the learner’s present 
and future needs. This task is 
made doubly difficult by the fact 
that social, political, industrial, and 
economic changes cause the learn- 
er’s needs to change, increase, and 
become more complex. 

A Variety of Learners. Today 
the schools of Tacoma (and those 
of every other school system) have 
a great variety of pupils which 
until recently they were not called 
upon to serve. This is especially 
true at the secondary level. All the 
children of all the people represent 
a great differentiation in ability, 
background, and interest. Hence, 
varied learning experiences must be 
supplied to meet varied needs. 

Utilization of Superior Methods 
and Devices. Because a teaching 
method or device is new does not 
insure that it represents an improve- 
ment. The new aids with which 
other school systems are experi- 
menting should be thoughtfully ob- 
served, evaluated, and studied with 
a view to local improvement. One 
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of the functions of a curriculum 

program is the promotion of such 

evaluation and experimentation. 
Articulation and Correlation of 


Learning Experiences. If our 
schools are to be efficient it is im- 
perative that there be closer articu- 
lation in a given field between the 
work of one grade and the work of 
the grades above and below, and 
that there be also more effective 
correlation between the scope of 
one field and the scope of other 
fields at the same grade level. If 
overlappings and repetitions exist 
they should be the result of deliber- 
ate planning. 

Teacher Training in Service. 
School administrators have fre- 
quently observed that a teacher who 
has taught the same subject in the 
same way for a number of years 
tends to develop stereotyped and 
static procedures which become less 
and less effective in terms of meet- 
ing learner needs. A properly or- 
ganized and directed curriculum 
program enlists large numbers of 
teachers in active participation, 
thereby promoting the professional 
growth of the school staff. A cur- 
riculum library is an indispensable 
adjunct. 

Direct and Indirect Means of 
Securing Approval and Support of 
School Patrons. A visible, thorough- 
going- attempt on the part of a 
school system to make its offerings 
more effective has a favorable in- 
fluence on the thinking of lay per- 
sons. If the school more adequate- 
ly meets the real needs of its learn- 
ers it is bound to cause countless 
numbers of apathetic patrons to be- 
come loyal boosters of public edu- 
cation. In addition, lay organiza- 
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tions can give valuable suggestions 
to curriculum committees. 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

The Curriculum Council. The 
directing, coordinating, and policy 
making body is known as the Cur- 
riculum Council. It is composed 
of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, director of curric- 
ulum improvement, director of 
health, director of research, the 
supervisors, two elementary school 
principals, two intermediate school 
principals, two high school princi- 
pals, three intermediate school 
teachers, three elementary school 
teachers, and approximately eight 
other persons, one for each field not 
represented by the supervisors. The 
superintendent is the chairman and 
the director of curriculum acts as 
executive secretary. Meetings are 
held regularly at intervals of a 
month with occasional special meet- 
ings. 

Director of Curriculum Improve- 
ment. No comprehensive curric- 
ulum activity can be carried for- 
ward successfully unless it is prop- 
erly directed by some one person to 
whom such responsibility has been 
definitely assigned. Some of the 
functions of this individual are (a) 
to direct and supervise (as an agent 
of the Curriculum Council) the 
work of the course of study com- 
mittees; (b) to plan and outline 
the agenda for the meetings of the 
Curriculum Council; (c) to do the 
preliminary editing of courses of 
study ; (d) to keep a record of the 
meetings, actions, reports, and 
recommendations of the Curric- 
ulum Council and course of study 
committees; (e) and to visit other 
school systems for the purpose of 
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observing the results of curricular 
innovations. 

The Curriculum Consultant. A 
person from outside the school sys- 
tem is in a position to give impartial 
advisory assistance. Dr. Edgar M. 
Draper, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Curriculum Labora- 
tory at the University of Washing- 
ton, has served in this capacity. 

Curriculum Committees. Three 
types of committees are working in 
the Tacoma program: (1) Ina 
given field a single course of study 
committee deals with the work at 
all twelve grades. This is in the 
interest of articulation between 
grades. Each course of study com- 
mittee represents a broad field of 
learning; for example, there is a 
social studies committee and a for- 
eign language committee, but not a 
history committee or a French com- 
mittee. This is in the interest of 
(2) Course of study 


correlation. 
committees may appoint subcom- 
mittees to deal with one grade, one 
subject, or other definite aspect of 


the work. (3) There are certain 
problems which cut across all sub- 
ject matter fields. Special com- 
mittees have been appointed to deal 
with these. Guidance, report cards, 
and remedial reading are examples 
of this type. 

The Professional and Curric- 
ulum Library. To aid teachers and 
committee members in their work 
there has been established a profes- 
sional and curriculum library. A 
trained and experienced librarian is 
in charge. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, the writer wishes to 
draw attention to several charac- 
teristics inherent in the Tacoma or- 
ganization for curriculum improve- 
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ment. These characteristics are all 
implied in either the statement of 
reasons or the organization plan. 

Teacher Approval and Participa- 
tion. All too frequently the launch- 
ing of a curriculum improvement 
program has implied that teachers 
have not been engaged in curricular 
activities prior to the time of the 
organized program. All good 
teachers, everywhere, are constant- 
ly devising and trying (some to a 
greater extent than others) what 
may prove to be more satisfactory 
activities, are constantly planning 
more vital learning experiences, are 
constantly seeking more effective in- 
struction materials. These are cur- 
riculum improvement activities. An 
organized curriculum improvement 
program is simply a means of pro- 
viding opportunities, direction, and 
facilities in order that the improve- 
ment activities may be carried for- 
ward more deliberately, scientifical- 
ly, and cooperatively. 

Flexibility in Classroom Proce- 
dures. Although promoting a desir- 
able uniformity of objectives, the 
Tacoma plan permits and encour- 
ages initiative and individuality in 
classroom procedures—such initia- 
tive and individuality to be the basis 
of further curricular improvements. 
New courses of study do not call 
for stereotyped, static, and fixed 
techniques or daily outlines. Even 
though aims and objectives are 
more uniform in the various 
schools, the means by which they 
are realized may become more di- 
verse. 

Experimentation Versus Deliber- 
ation. The improvements incorpo- 
rated in the revised courses of study 
grow out of classroom experimen- 
tation conducted by committee 
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members and cooperating teachers. 
Some of these experiments are ini- 
tiated by the committee; others are 
carried on as a result of individual 
interests, the results being made 
available for the committee’s use. 
In this way changes and improve- 
ments are in terms of practice 
rather than theory. 

Evolution Versus Revolution. 
Changes are not made at the sacri- 
fice of present best practice. Much 
of the best that we now have is 
not new and has not been new for 
a very long time. All change is not 
desirable. Newness or revision does 
not necessarily mean improvement. 
For this reason the term “curric- 
ulum improvement” is used rather 
than “curriculum revision” or “cur- 
riculum construction.” 


A Continuous Program. The 


Tacoma program is designed to 





bring about a never ending series 
of evolutionary improvements. It 
is not to be completed in a year or 
several years. It has none of the 
characteristics of a movement or a 
campaign. There is no pressure to 
get new courses finished and into 
use. No time limits are imposed. 
All courses representing supposed 
improvements are to be carefully 
checked, tried experimentally, be- 
fore they are used generally. The 
plan implies that as long as we have 
a public school system we will need 
a program of curriculum improve- 
ment; it implies that the time will 
never come when there will cease to 
be a need for conscious and deliber- 
ate activity directed toward the se- 
lection of more valid objectives and 
the discovery of more effective ways 
of realizing them. 
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CURRICULUM LABORATORY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


By EtmMer KENNEDY 
State Department of Education 
Olympia, Washington 
and Ray Hawk 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 


One of the most complete curric- 
ulum laboratories in the United 
States has been developed during 
the past few years at the University 
of Washington. The purpose of the 
laboratory is to provide a place 
where individuals or groups study- 
ing curriculum problems can easily 
find a wealth of material to use in 
their work. 

The laboratory has at present a 
library of over six thousand courses 


of study and units of work which 
have been developed in curriculum 


centers outside of our state. Hun- 
dreds of new textbooks are sent to 
this laboratory by the publishers 
and are available for analysis and 
study. Several hundred units of 
work from schools in our own state 
are catalogued for ready use and 
distribution. 

The Curriculum Laboratory ren- 
ders several distinct services to the 
public schools of our state. It pro- 
vides an ideal center for curriculum 
study throughout the year. During 
the summer of 1939, a “workshop 
program” will be offered to teach- 
ers of the state who are especially 
interested and engaged in curric- 
ulum improvement. The Curric- 
ulum Laboratory is the clearing- 
house and depository of the State 
Curriculum Commission. Units of 


work developed in the state are 
edited, mimeographed and made 
ready for distribution to any teach- 
er of the state who wishes copies 
of these units. A complete cata- 
logue of these units is being pre- 
pared and will be available to teach- 
ers shortly. 

The large amount of work now 
being done in the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory would not be possible if 
a $15,000 WPA grant for this 
work had not been made. This 
money is spent for salaries of cleri- 
cal help in the Laboratory. The 
University of Washington has pro- 
vided ample working space and has 
set aside $600 for materials and ex- 
penses which are not included in 
the federal grant. 

Much of the preliminary work 
on the Washington Curriculum 
Journal is done at the Curriculum 
Laboratory which provides ma- 
terials and clerical services. In or- 
der that facilities available in other 
institutions of the state may be ac- 
cessible to schools and curriculum 
study groups the Curriculum Lab- 
oratory has offered to prepare 
catalogues of materials at other in- 
stitutions. 


NEEDED CHANGES IN OUR 
SCHOOLS 


The following is a list of pro- 
posed changes growing out of the 
Colorado Regional Study Confer- 
ences on the Elementary Curric- 
ulum sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association. The report 
was proposed by a committee ap- 
pointed to draw up a statement of 
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recommendations. Dr. William H. 

Kilpatrick served as leader of this 

Study Conference and conferred 

with the committee in the prepara- 

tion of this statement. 

We think we see certain changes 
that should be made in our school 
practice. We believe that the ap- 
plication of the philosophy devel- 
oped in the conference will result in 
such additions or new emphases as 
the following: 

1. The school program will include 
many cooperative community 
activities. 

. The planning of the curriculum 
will be done by pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 

. The parent will be informed of 
the progress of his child through 
his own sharing in the planning 
and carrying out of the work of 
the school. This will make 
formal reports unnecessary. 

. The school will be concerned in 
every situation with the develop- 
ment of the whole child. 

. The school will find it necessary 
to reexamine repeatedly its own 
program in order that it may 
consistently promote integration 
of personality among both pu- 
pils and teachers. 

. Teachers and principals will 
find a need for a new scale of 
values to guide them in their 
work, 

. Pupil records and all tests will 
be used only for the guidance of 
teachers, pupils, and parents in 
planning future activities. 

. Teachers of core or home-room 
work will remain with their pu- 
pils throughout sufficient periods 
of the day and for a sufficient 
period of time (at least one or 


two years) to permit long-time 

planning of real activities. 

. The school will have faith in 
the ability of pupils to live crea- 
tively, to act on thinking, and 
will organize its program in a 
manner consistent with this 
faith. 

We believe that the application 
of this philosophy will result in 
such eliminations or alterations in 
common school practice as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Marks, credits, prizes, honor 
societies and honor rolls, and 
the extrinsic awards will have 
a very minor place in the pro- 
gram of the school. 

. Annual promotions or failures 
will be abandoned because they 
constitute an artificial device out 
of keeping with our concept of 
learning. 

. The attempt to allocate certain 
peculiar functions to different. 
school divisions will be discard- 
ed. 

. Departmentalized subject matter 
will be given less emphasis. 

. “X, Y, Z” classes will be aban- 

doned and heterogeneous group- 
ing will prevail. 
No class will have its work of 
one year determined primarily 
by the imposed demands of 
those responsible for the work 
of future years. 

These are not changes we can 
bring to pass in a day. They are, 
however, changes that we believe 
are consistent with our philosophy. 
We shall seek to embody them into 
our own school practice. We invite 
others to study with us their ad- 
vantages or disadvantages. 
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AN INSTITUTE FOR CON- 
SUMER EDUCATION 


An Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation is being established at Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Dr. John M. Cassels, now assistant 
professor of economics at Harvard 
University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the new Institute. He will 
take active charge of the work this 
summer. 

Several research projects in con- 
nection with the Institute have been 
launched under the direction of Dr. 
Cassels. These and other later 
studies will be carried on in co- 
operation with Harvard University. 
One of the current research proj- 
ects seeks to define the position of 
the consumer in modern economic 
society ; another deals with the con- 
sumer and the milk supply. These 
and other studies will gather to- 
gether the basic data upon which to 
build college courses in consumer 
education. 

The Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation has four specific objectives, 
(1) to develop courses of instruc- 
tion dealing directly with the prob- 
lems of the consumer, (2) to estab- 
lish a clearing house of consumer 
information through a consultation 
bureau, a library and other appro- 
priate consumer aids, (3) to make 
the experience of the college even- 
tually available to the general pub- 
lic through articles, bulletins, course 
syllabi, textbooks, motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, conferences, and 
other practical available means, (4) 
to integrate the entire concept of 
intelligent consumption with all 
parts of the college program. 

Plans for the inauguration of a 
program of consumer education 
have been under consideration since 
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1921 at Stephens College. In that 
year Dr. W. W. Charters made a 
careful analytic study of the activi- 
ties of women. Among the seven 
basic areas of activities common to 
all women he found “running like 
a thread all through the activities 
of the diarists, consumption was 
clearly defined as a major activity.” 
Since 1921 President James Madi- 
son Wood has sought ways and 
means of incorporating consumer 
education into the college curric- 
ulum. 

In 1932 Dr. P. W. Paustian of- 
fered a course in Consumers’ Prob- 
lems for the first time at Stephens 
College. From 1932 to the present 
this course has undergone constant 
revision and development. This has 
been and continues to be a practi- 
cal course in economics in which 
the emphasis in study is placed 
upon the consumer instead of on 
the producer or entrepreneur. From 
its inception this course has stressed 
the practical nature of most of the 
problems of the consumer in choos- 
ing, buying, and using commodities 
and services. But a broad concept 
of consumption has been kept in 
mind so as to prevent the course 
from being limited to a commodity 
study only. The dual function of 
individuals in the economic system 
of producing as well as consuming 
has been the basic emphasis in this 
effort to educate the consumer. 

In 1937 through the cooperation 
of the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
for Economic Research and Edu- 
cation the Institute for Consumer 
Education was launched on the 
Stephens College campus. The In- 
stitute is located in a beautifully 
remodeled house, classes meeting in 
informal attractively furnished 
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rooms. The library of the Institute 
is housed in the same building. A 
good beginning has been made in 
collecting bibliographies and books 
for the library. However, the In- 
stitute will not be formally opened 
until September, 1938, when Dr. 
Cassels and his staff arrive. 


SURVEY RECOMMENDS 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


The staff of the Schoo! of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which recently completed a 
survey of the schools of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, among other things 
recommended that: 

The superintendent of schools 
begin immediately a program of 
curriculum revision throughout the 
schools and also a program of 
supervision directed toward the im- 
provement of instruction. 

The schools give continuous at- 
tention to discovering the needs of 
children and adults in the city of 
Bethlehem to the end that the school 
program may be satisfactorily ad- 
justed to meet those needs. 

Steps be taken to reorganize the 
curriculum of the elementary 
schools, such reorganization to be 
worked out cooperatively by the 
teachers and supervisory officers 
with such help as they may desire 
from persons outside the system. 

Teachers should be encouraged 
to study the needs of individual 
children and adapt the classroom 
activities to those needs. 

Teachers should be encouraged 
to provide for more spontaneous 
activity on the part of pupils and 
should set up situations where chil- 
dren shall have an opportunity to 
solve problems and think through 


plans of activity instead of learning 
answers and mechanically follow- 
ing directions. 

Departmentalization 
eliminated in the 
schools. 

The present practice in regard to 
tests and promotions be eliminated 
and more justifiable motivation sub- 
stituted for them. 

Plans for improving the articula- 
tion of the junior high school with 
the elementary schools and the 
senior high school should be de- 
vised and carried out. 

The staff in each secondary 
school should be organized to en- 
gage in continuous curriculum- 


should be 
elementary 


making activities under the leader- 
ship of the superintendent or an 
administrative assistant. 

Plans should be developed which 


will improve school and community 
relationships in order that greater 
support and cooperation from the 
community will result. 

The academic and scientific cur- 
ricula of the senior high school 
should be combined into one cur- 
riculum called the academic with 
Latin offered as an optional major. 

An occupational survey of the 
city of Bethlehem should be made 
immediately. 

The industrial curriculum should 
be revised in the light of the find- 
ings of the occupational survey. 

Shopwork in the junior high 
schools should be expanded to in- 
clude development of abilities in 
home operation and maintenance, 
consumer education and automobile 
selection, operation and mainte- 
nance. Opportunity for shopwork 
on a voluntary basis should be pro- 
vided for pupils in all of the six 
high school grades. 
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The elementary schools be or- 
ganized so as to provide for the 
continuous progress of pupils there- 
by eliminating the administrative 
devices of periodic promotion and 
failure. 

Kindergartens for four-year-olds 
be provided when those for five- 
year-olds are well established to be 
followed by the eventual organiza- 
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tion of nursery schools in certain 
parts of the city. 

Messrs. W. E. Arnold, F. M. 
Garver, and E. D. Grizzell, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, acted 
as directors of the survey. The 
recommendations are discussed in 
detail in the printed report. 

1Pennsylvania, University of, Committee on 
School Surveys of the School of Education— 
Survey of the Schools of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 


vania. Series, 1937, No. 1. 332 p. Paper 
covers. 








THE MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee held 
its annual meeting at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, on the morning and evening of 
February 27, 1938. The following 
members were present : Bess Goody- 
koontz, chairman; Fred C. Ayer, 
H. L. Caswell, Paul R. Hanna, G. 
Robert Koopman, and Ralph D. 
Russell. 

Reports were heard from chair- 
men of the committees of the So- 
ciety. Mr. J. Cecil Parker suggest- 
ed that the Committee on the An- 
nual Meeting should have a closer 
relation to the Executive Committee 
and its policy-making subcommit- 
tees. Mr. W. E. Peik reported that 
the pressure of duties makes it nec- 
essary for him to resign as chair- 
man of the Committee on Higher 
Education. The committee discussed 
the importance of reformulating a 
unified program of higher education 
and teacher education. It was de- 
cided that the incoming Executive 
Committee should appoint a com- 
mittee to explore the problem and 
to act as it sees fit. It was sug- 
gested that this committee cooper- 
ate with the American Council on 
Education, if possible. Mr. Bruner, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Courses of Study, proposed that the 
committee be enlarged to include 
three members; that a session of 
the annual meeting be devoted to 
the problems of a curriculum lab- 
oratory. The suggestions were ac- 
cepted with the understanding that 
they will be carried out by the ap- 
propriate officials of the Society. 
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Mr. Bruner was authorized to name 
the associates on his committee. 

Mr. Dale reported for the Com- 
mittee on the Annual Bibliography. 
It was agreed that the publication 
of an annual bibliography is a serv- 
ice to the members of the Society 
and should be continued. Mr. Dale 
was asked to investigate the possi- 
bility of gathering and distributing 
packets of reprints that are useful 
in connection with city or state-wide 
programs of curriculum develop- 
ment. It was suggested that he 
canvass the opinion of curriculum 
directors concerning this project. 
Mr. Hanna reported that the new 
arrangements with Building Ameri- 
ca were working out satisfactorily. 
He stated that a small additional 
grant from the General Education 
Board will take care of the editorial 
budget for two more years until the 
venture becomes self-supporting. 
It was agreed that a member be 
given the opportunity to subscribe 
to Building America at the reduced 
rate of $1.00 per year. The present 
arrangement of sending Building 
America free to members of the 
Society will be discontinued after 
June of the present year. 

Mr. R. D. Russell, chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Confer- 
ences and Meetings, reported the 
need for the reorganization of state 
committees to make them more 
serviceable in advancing the work 
of the Society. The report of the 
Committee on Secondary Education, 
which was made by Mr. G. Robert 
Koopman, was discussed at length. 
It was agreed that secondary edu- 
cation shall be considered as a part 
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of a continuous program and that 
the project be entitled Secondary 
Education in a Unified Program. 
The committee was empowered to 
proceed with the general program 
as outlined by Mr. Koopman. The 
preliminary report of the Commit- 
tee on Rural Education, which was 
drafted by Miss Goodykoontz and 
Mr. Koopman, was fully discussed. 
It was decided that Miss Fannie W. 
Dunn, of Teachers College, be asked 
to act as chairman of a committee 
to draw up a statement of how the 
Society can further the progress of 
the rural school. Miss Goody- 
koontz was empowered to approach 
Miss Dunn, who may select her own 
committee, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Hanna, reporting for the Auditing 
Committee, recommended the ac- 
ceptance of the financial statement 


of the Executive Secretary. The 
report was approved. 

The report of the Textbook Com- 
mittee was submitted by Mr. Her- 


riott in writing. In view of the 
information gathered by the Com- 
mittee on a Long-Time Plan, it was 
agreed to discontinue the publica- 
tion of the annual list of textbooks. 
The committee, however, agreed to 
reconsider the matter if Mr. Her- 
riott would submit a statement sup- 
porting the project or suggesting 
counter proposals. Further action 
on the report of this committee is 
to be handled by correspondence. 
Miss Goodykoontz reviewed the ac- 
tion taken on the proposed Com- 
mittee on Home and Family Life. 
Miss Goodykoontz was authorized 
to act as chairman of a committee 
which will draw up the plan for a 
project. The action on the pro- 
posal of a Committee for the Im- 
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provement of Textbooks was de- 
ferred to the next annual meeting 
of the Society. A proposal by Mr. 
C. O. Arndt of Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the publication of a 
volume on the study of foreign cul- 
ture in the American school was 
referred to the Planning Commit- 
tee. 

In accordance with the Commit- 
tee on a Long-Time Plan, Mr. Cas- 
well proposed the appointment of 
an Exploratory Committee on the 
Experimental Study of Basic Hy- 
potheses in Curriculum Develop- 
ment. He pointed out that the 
project would take from five to ten 
years and would require a large 
grant. Mr. Caswell was appointed 
chairman of the Exploratory Com- 
mittee, to include the following 
members: John K. Norton, Paul 
R. Hanna, Doak S. Campbell, 
Daniel Prescott, and C. L. Cush- 
man. In order to coordinate the 
old and new projects of the Society 
and its annual meetings, Mr. Koop- 
man was authorized to appoint a 
Planning Committee, the duties of 
which will include the following: 
1. The planning of the program 
of the annual meeting; 2. the con- 
sideration and study of new proj- 
ects; and 3. the execution of the 
provisions of the Committee on a 
Long-Time Plan. 

Mr. G. Robert Koopman was 
elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. R. D. Russell 
was elected vice-chairman. In ac- 
cordance with the constitution the 
following new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were elected 
from the six candidates who re- 
ceived the highest number of votes: 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, 
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Tennessee ; Samuel Everett, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois; and Helen Heffernan, State 
Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, California. The Executive 
Committee requested that the mem- 
bers be informed that the three 
newly elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have never 
served in this capacity before. The 
Committee emphasized the impor- 
tance of widening participation in 
the affairs of the Society. The new 
Executive Committee consists of 
three field members, three college 
members, and one member who 
works both in the college and in the 
field. The composjtion of the new 
Executive Committee, therefore, is 
in accord with the provisions of the 
constitution. 

Mr. J. Paul Leonard, of Stan- 
ford University, was elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Society to 
replace Henry Harap whose term 
expired. In accordance with the 
constitution the editorial board of 
the CURRICULUM JOURNAL was set 
up as a separate project without a 
change in its present membership. 
The Executive Committee appro- 
priated $600 for stenographic serv- 
ices to the Editor. A like amount 
was appropriated for stenographic 
assistance to the Executive Secre- 
tary. It was agreed that the next 
annual meeting shall be held in con- 
junction with the winter meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. H. H. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY 
MEETINGS 
By J. Ceci PARKER 
Michigan State Department of Education 
The first session of the annual 
meeting of the Society was devoted 
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to a consideration of the problems 
of curriculum improvement in sec- 
ondary schools. The underlying 
purpose was to develop suggestions 
for the work of the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Secondary Education. 
The varied experience of the speak- 
ers and the discussion leaders pro- 
vided a wide range of points of 
view and several suggestions as to 
what might be attempted by the 
committee. 

Four general directions of effort 
seemed to be supported. First, the 
further clarification of the func- 
tions of secondary education 
through consideration of goals and 
purposes. Second, the promotion 
of curriculum change by individual 
schools. Third, the evaluation of 
curriculum modifications. Fourth, 
the publication of helpful materials 
having to do with techniques and 
processes involved in curriculum 
improvement. 

The necessity of popularizing the 
findings of the committee and of 
the Society was emphasized in the 
discussion. The fact that other or- 
ganizations are at work on problems 
of secondary education led to the 
suggestion that there is need for, 
and possibilities of, cooperative ef- 
fort. 

The Committee on the Long- 
Time Program for the Society pre- 
sented a report at the annual lunch- 
eon. The plan was discussed and 
referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The Saturday afternoon meeting 
was concerned with problems of 
scope and sequence of the curricu- 
lum in relation to psychology, phi- 
losophy and social life. Drs. 
George Hartmann, Pickens E. Har- 
ris, and Leon C. Marshall presented 
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stimulating and challenging papers. 
They are to appear in the CurrIcu- 
LUM JOURNAL, 

The other meetings of the Society 
included a program on state cur- 
riculum programs, a joint session 
with the American Educational Re- 
search Association on the develop- 
ment of the community school, and 
a joint session with the Department 
of Rural Education on the problems 
of improving instruction in rural 
areas, 
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Out of all sessions there seemed 
to emerge the fact that among the 
more significant curriculum prob- 
lems of the present are the chang- 
ing of secondary education to meet 
more adequately the needs of all 
youth, the development of the com- 
munity school concept, the coordi- 
nation and unification of things that 
belong together, and the extension 
of democratic thinking and action 
in meeting problems of curriculum 
development. 
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MILLIGAN, NANcy GERTRUDE—Re- 
lationship of the Professed Phi- 
losophy to the Suggested Educa- 
tional Experiences. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
1937. 198 p. $2.10. 

Frontier positions and conserva- 
tive strongholds in curriculum mak- 
ing for elementary schools have 
been well charted by this investiga- 
tor. She gives us a clear view of 
the boundaries between three types 
of educational principles and prac- 
tices: “survivals” which have lost 
their functional value, transition 


groups which have potential worth, 
and pioneer experiments now se- 
curely established and developing 
steadily on a sound basis of closely 


related theory and action. The 
pioneers showed the most consist- 
ent relationship between the phi- 
losophy stated and experiences sug- 
gested in the printed curricula. 

This book is a study of elemen- 
tary-school curricula published be- 
tween 1930 and 1935 by cities of 
100,000 and above. In order to dis- 
cover the closeness or remoteness 
of connection between the philoso- 
phy professed and the educational 
experiences suggested in these pub- 
lic-school curricula, the investigator 
made a list of eighteen guiding ele- 
ments as criteria and then submitted 
each curriculum to analysis. 

The condensed table of findings 
shows that the majority of these 
elementary schools advocate and 
provide definitely for: teacher par- 
ticipation in curriculum making, 
personality building, enrichment 
and utilization of environment, 
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learning as experience, teacher as 
group-member, curriculum experi- 
ences chosen by teacher and pupils, 
experiences in immediate environ- 
ment, rich program of creative ex- 
periences, subject matter as total 
experience, associated drill, and 
curricula in the form of units of 
work. 

As a whole, the seventy-one 
schools were weaker in provisions 
for growth in intellectual curiosity, 
enrichment of leisure time, ac- 
quaintance with natural culture for 
appreciation and improvement, 
growth in world-mindedness, and 
one-half made no provision for “so- 
cially useful” work. 

The findings of this study are 
significant and the implications 
clear, as set forth in the author’s 
summary of trends. It is a pity 
that the dissertation form will pre- 
vent many teachers from reading 
this book. The investigator has 
dealt skillfully with a complicated 
problem and revealed gains, poten- 
tialities and shortages in elementary 
education. If the story were put 
in more popular form, it would en- 
lighten some administrators, en- 
courage many teachers, and help 
interpret school changes to parents. 

Here is reassuring evidence that 
pioneer educators cleared the right 
path. The way they chose em- 
pirically is now justified by the con- 
vergence of data from scientific 
studies in biology, sociology and 
psychology. This support should 
cause educators to deal courage- 
ously with the intellectual and social 
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problems where school curricula are 
now weakest. 
BERYL PARKER 
New York University 


ARNOLD, THURMAN W.—The Folk- 
lore of Capitalism. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University 
Press. 1938. 

This is one of those books that 
create a great deal of discussion. 
Such a situation arises partly be- 
cause the book makes statements 
that many people have been think- 
ing for a long time. If there is 
anyone left in the United States 
who believes that capitalism is one 
hundred per cent perfect, this book 
should be required reading for such 
an individual. On the other hand, 
for those who have already reached 
the stage of questioning the perfec- 
tion of any social or economic sys- 
tem, the book may not prove of 
such great value. 

The two basic contentions of this 
book might be stated as follows. 
The first would be that current be- 
liefs regarding capitalism are simply 
a type of folklore. The second 
basic contention is that thinking 
about these matters will do little or 
no good. 

Regarding the first point there 
would be slight disagreement per- 
haps on the part of the people who 
are acquainted with the books de- 
scribing the cultures of various so- 
cieties. Perhaps most of the be- 
liefs held by the masses of people 
regarding almost any item are what 
might be called the folklore of that 
culture. Many people who would 
be willing to admit grave defects 
in capitalism would have a much 
more serious question to raise about 
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the implication in the book that 
some other arrangement would be 
without faults at all. One could 
easily admit the defects of capital- 
ism without being so sure that any 
other economic or social system 
might not also have one or two de- 
fects. 

Perhaps the greatest defect of 
the book from the standpoint of any 
careful analysis is the way sweep- 
ing statements are made. For in- 
stance, on page 319 we are told that 
“the state has always built roads.” 
A careful historical survey might 
find one or two examples where 
the state did not build roads. Asa 
matter of fact, a little acquaintance 
with American history would prob- 
ably find a good many illustrations 
where roads were quite largely pri- 
vately built and privately operated. 
In one or two societies of our con- 
temporary world you would have a 
hard time proving that the state had 
built any roads. 

On page 317 the author allows 
his enthusiasm to run away with 
his judgment. “Tobacco, for ex- 
ample, was not supposed to be a 
necessity for the poor. Neither 
were movies, nor gasoline, nor 
liquor. These were ‘luxuries’ and 
if a man was so depraved (as is the 
writer of the book) to be dependent 
on a moderate amount of all of 
them, this did not make them, . . .” 
The author may have a very good 
point to make, but his enthusiasm 
has doubtless led him to somewhat 
of an overstatement and to the 
careful reader it may actually weak- 
en his argument. 

This same facility for expression 
at times leads to very brilliant char- 
acterization. For instance the fol- 
lowing from page 230, “In which is 
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explained the doctrine of vicarious 
atonement through which the debts 
of an industrial organization are 


forgiven.” It would be hard to 
find a neater characterization than 
this. But that same facility leads 
to a statement such as the following 
on page 208, “The white-slave 
trade was the product of an ex- 
ceedingly puritanical era.” Again, 
a little wider acquaintance with his- 
tory in other cultures might even 
find the case where the white-slave 
traffic had been carried on where 
there was no puritanical era. 

Occasionally this facility to use 
words in his enthusiasm leads to a 
definitely unsound position. On 
page 93 we are told, “The notion 
that our checker squares of states 
were economic units or that they 
had the power to conduct experi- 
ments or that the experiments they 
conducted could be utilized by other 
states is of course pure daydream- 
ing.” Quite obviously within cer- 
tain fields the state is not a good 
unit of experimentation. But to 
say that the states of this Union 
have not carried on many types of 
experiments is, of course, to pay no 
attention to the long list of experi- 
mentation in education and in types 
of road building, types of forest 
control, types of health programs, 
and in a hundred other fields. 

The author early makes a point 
that is of very great interest to edu- 
cators. He points out that many 
people use a general statement to 
prevent them from trying to im- 
prove specific things, such as hous- 
ing, conditions of health, or other 
items. He implies that the thing 
to do is to go ahead and try to im- 
prove the specific things that we 
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want improved. With this position 
the author of this review would 
agree. On the other hand, we find 
a curious strain of implying that 
education and thinking do little or 
no good. 

In summary, then, we would say 
that here is a book brilliantly writ- 
ten and a joy to read. But clearly 
the author is carried away by his 
own enthusiasm in a great many 
places. The educator, if he believes 
he is in a perfect world, should read 
this book; but if he is looking for 
suggestions as to what to do, he is 
likely to be disappointed. 

Haro_p F, Clark 
Columbia University 


Garrison, C. G., SHEEHY, E. D., 
AND DALGLIESH, ALICE—Horace 
Mann Kindergarten. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
1937. 160 p. $1.85. 

The Horace Mann Kindergar- 
ten, by Charlotte Garrison, Emma 
Sheehy, and Alice Dalgliesh, gives 
a charming account of the activities 
carried on in the five-year-old group 
of the Horace Mann School. The 
description of the environment in 
which these activities are carried on 
is clear and definite, and should be 
helpful to any kindergarten teach- 
er; there is included, for example, 
a diagram indicating the arrange- 
ment of furniture and the distribu- 
tion of children at a time when the 
group was carrying out “a highly 
centralized interest,” the building of 
the Queen Mary. 

The part of the book devoted to 
a discussion of the curriculum is 
enriched by concrete examples in 
the form of recorded conversation 


between the teacher and the pupils, 
clear-cut description of activities, 
and carefully stated objectives. 
The section on the creative arts is 
made doubly valuable by the in- 
clusion of stories and poems, as 
well as black and white reproduc- 
tions of drawings. 

A brief chapter is devoted to “In- 
formal Experiences with the Tool 
Subjects.” It is designed to show 
how kindergarten experience may 
serve to create an interest in the 
beginnings of reading and number. 

Graduates and former students 
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of the Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Department of 
Teachers College will welcome the 
book as a permanent record of one 
of the most interesting of kinder- 
gartens—a record which, despite 
being “permanent,” maintains the 
impression of a growing philosophy 
and practice of education. All 
teachers of young children will find 
it valuable for its excellent sugges- 
tions, conveyed with clarity and 
grace. 


ILsE ForESsT 
Bryn Mawr College 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS — Youth Education 
Today. Sixteenth Yearbook. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1938. 509 p. $2.00. 

DamBACH, JoHN—Physical Education in 
Germany. Contributions to Education, 
No. 731. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1937. 115 p. $1.60. 

FITZGERALD, JAMES A., HOFFMAN, CARL 
A., AND BaysTon, JoHN R.—Drive 
and Live. New York: Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. 1937. 288 p. $1.28. 

HENDERSON, HELEN RutH—A Curricu- 
lum Study in a Mountain District. 
Contributions to Education, No. 732. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1937. 189 p. $1.85. 

Horn, Ernest—Methods of Instruction 
in the Social Studies. Part XV: Re- 


port of the Commission on the Social 
Studies, American Historical Associa- 


tion. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1937. 523 p. 
$2.50. 

KELIHER, ALICE V. AND OTHERS—Air 
Workers. New York: Harper & 
Brothers Publishers. 1938. 53 p. 

KIESLING, BARRETT C.—Talking Pic- 
tures. How They Are Made. How to 
Appreciate Them. New York: John- 
son Publishing Co. 1937. 332 p. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EpucaTION, COMMITTEE ON GuUID- 
ANCE—Guidance in Educational Institu- 
tions. Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part I. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co. 1938. 313 p. $2.50. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EpucaTION, COMMITTEE ON Epuca- 
TION AS A SciENCE—The Scientific 
Movement in Education. Thirty- 
seventh Yearbook, Part II. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co. 1938. 529 p. $4.00. 

Society FoR CurricuLum Stupy— 
Building America, Volume 2 (Our 
Constitution, Safety, Clothing, Social 
Security, Steel, We Consumers, Con- 


servation, Movies). Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin: E. M. Hale and Co., 5193 
Plankinton Arcade. 1937. 266 p. 
$2.50. 

STONEQUIST, EvERETT V. — The Mar- 
ginal Man. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1937. 
228 p. $1.60. 


BULLETINS AND PAMPHLETS 


Apvams, AGNes L. — Sharing Experi- 
ences Through School Assemblies. 
Washington D. C.: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 1938. 39 p. Paper 
covers. 35 cents. 

Date, Epcar—How to Read a News- 
paper. Experimental edition. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 1937. 
159 p. Mimeographed. 

EpucATIONAL PoLiciEs COMMISSION— 
The Effect of Population Changes 
on American Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
January, 1938. 58 p. Paper covers. 
50 cents. 

Fry, VartaNn—War in China. Headline 
Books No. 13. New York: The For- 
eign Policy Association, 8 West 40th 
Street. 1938. 95 p. Paper covers. 25 
cents. 

Jounson, HERBERT F. — Industries of 
Westchester County. White Plains, 
New York: Dr. H. Claude Hardy, 
Supt., White Plains Public Schools. 
1938. 62 p. Lithoprinted. 50 cents. 

Jounson City, TENNESSEE, STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—Improvement of 
Instruction Through Using the En- 
vironment. Activities of Curriculum 
Laboratory, Summer, 1937. Johnson 
City, Tennessee: State Teachers Col- 
lege. 1938. 112 p. Mimeographed. 

Lacey, Joy M.—Living Long Ago and 
Now. A Textbook-Workbook in So- 
cial Studies for the Elementary Schools. 
New York: Johnson Publishing Co. 
1937. 160 p. Paper covers. 50 cents. 

MaTTHEW WHALEY HiGH ScHOOL 
Facutty—The Developing Curriculum 
at the Matthew Whaley High School. 
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Bulletin No. 2, College of William and 
Mary, School of Education. Williams- 
burg, Virginia: The Matthew Whaley 
School. 1937. 201 p. $1.00. 
MiIcHIGAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


HEALTH Epucation—Health Goals of 
the School Child. School Health Bul- 
letin No. 3. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Michigan Joint Committee on Health 
1937. 7 p. 


Education, Haven Hall. 
Paper covers. 

New RocHELLE Pusiic ScHoots— 
Aquariums and Terrariums as Teach- 
ing Aids in Elementary School Class- 
rooms. Bulletin 1. New Rochelle, 
New York: Public Schools. January, 
1938. 6 p. Mimeographed. 25 cents. 

New York City Boarp or EpucaTION 
—Report and Recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on Maladjustment and 
Delinquency. New York: Board of 
Education. January, 1938. 127 p. 
Paper covers. 

ParK AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS AND Pupits—Port Chest- 
er’s 100 Years. White Plains, New 
York: Dr. H. Claude Hardy, Super- 
intendent, Public Schools. 1937. 28 p. 
Paper covers. 25 cents. 

PEFFER, NATHANIEL—America and the 
Far East. New York: Council for So- 
cial Action, 239 Fourth Avenue. Jan- 
uary 15, 1938. 30 p. Paper covers. 
10 cents. 

PROGRESSIVE EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
—Progressive Education, Vol. XV, No. 
2, February, 1938. New York: Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 310 
West 90th Street. 94 p. Paper covers. 
50 cents. The whole issue is devoted 
to schools and communities. 
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PROGRESSIVE EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER WorksHorp—Materials Pre- 
pared by Participants in the Summer 
Workshop. Columbus, Ohio: Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Evalua- 
tion in the Eight Year Study. 1937. 
Mimeographed. 

Materials Prepared by the Arts Group, 
34 p. 
Materials Prepared by the Social 
Studies Group, 284 p. 
Materials Prepared by 
Groups, 78 p. 

Pusitic AFFAIRS COMMITTEE — Why 
Women Work. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets No. 17. New York: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 8 West 40th Street. 
1938. 32 p. Paper cover. 10 cents. 

Society FoR CurRIcuULUM Stupy— 
Building America, Vol. 3, No. 3. La- 
bor. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: E. M. 
Hale and Co., 5193 Plankinton Arcade. 
March, 1938. 31 p. Paper covers. 30 
cents. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S.—This Question 
of Relief. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, 8 West 40th Street. 1938. 
32 p. Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Tacoma Pusitic ScHOooLs, PROFEs- 
SIONAL AND CuRRICULUM LIBRARY— 
Some Suggestions Regarding the Selec- 
tion and Acquisition of Materials for a 
Small Professional and Curriculum Li- 
brary.. Tacoma, Washington: Public 
Schools. 1938. 6 p. Mimeographed. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum — Frank 
Lloyd Wright. New York: The Ar- 
chitectural Forum, 135 East 42nd 
Street. January, 1938. 102 p. $2.00. 
An issue devoted to the new and un- 
published work of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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